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Ir is commonly assumed that the discov- 
ery of America is over and done with and 
that no one need or could emulate Christo- 
pher Columbus. It is a misleading assump- 
tion. Columbus discovered very little of 
America, and very little about that little. 
His ambition in discovery, moreover, was 
somewhat limited: it centered on gold. In 
him and his country, to call Spain thus, 
and his century, the gold-lust burned hot, 
so that from the first the New World and 
cold were inextricably entangled in most 
men’s minds. From the first the 
myth of the Almighty Dollar began to 
spread, as true a monument of Columbus 


great 


himself as any of metal or stone. The core 
of Columbus’s achievement, perhaps, was 
finding the right winds to bring his ship 
back with its breathless tale and its tiny 
earnest of the gold to come. 

There can be no monopoly of discovering 
America. Any man that will cross the 
Atlantic ean be his own Columbus, and he 
will discover such an America as Columbus 
never dreamt of. But the circumstances 
that now vivify the interest of so many in 
Ameriea forbid the crossing. War-time 
travel can be only by proxy. With the best 
will in the world and all the reasons in the 
world, busy men and women ean do no more 
than cast about better truer 
thoughts about the nation that is becoming 
the Arsenal of the Democracies. It was 
high time: for Britain has never taken 
pains enough to understand America. The 


for and 


creat pealing voice of President Roosevelt, 
rallying his land in the service of a Cause 
and heartening ours in the defence of. it, 
moves and wins the millions of our people. 
By all the signs it moves his own as well. 
More, it touches conscience on that side of 
the Atlantic and on this. The present is 
no time for arguing whether Britain or 
America has been the less understanding 
about the other, neither being blameless, 
but a time, if ever there was one, for clear 
ing away delusions and prejudice. 

The great question, ‘‘What is America ?”’ 
has a short and easy answer, ‘‘ Anything 
and Everything!’’ Almost any statement 
about so huge and so variegated a country 


may have or may have had somewhere, 


somewhen, at least some basis of fact how- 
ever slight. To show the facts in their pro- 
portion, to range the infinity of forces 
under their main directives, to say what 
America is in effect and essence, is to trv 

But 
Many 
erossed the 


other 


ways have been content to piece together 


to read one of the great world-riddles. 
riddles have never wanted readers. 
neither 


Britishers who have 


Atlantie nor studied the matter in 


the chance evidences of contact or hearsay 
that came their way, and to answer accord- 
ingly. The answer, very often, is of the 
briefest: ‘‘the Land of the Almighty Dol- 
lar.’’ America 
prevails more widely than this in Britain 
and on the Continent of Europe. And it 
is a double-barreled misconception, that 


No misconception about 
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in riches, and cares for 
The one half of it 1s not true, 
» old continental idea that 
Neither 
the other half exactly high-class: for it 


‘inferiority’ 


belief that the moneyed have a mind for 
‘moneved’’ meaning, of 
one Tancles better-off 


than one’s self The American attitude 


toward money is not divined in these shal- 
low rea Kr Tne % l In no civilized 
country is mo} more truly regarded as 
just a means to an end. In many parts 
of Europ oney is thought of as an end 
in itself’; and in some parts, the very small- 
est coin wears a halo But in Ameriea, 


oduced and diffused on 


‘+h rapidity, 


SO gigantl a scale and WIth Sl 


and the potentialities of this production are 


so enormous and so near, that there is no 
undue regard for wealth I remember 
reading an interesting study by a French 
alienist of avarice amone the French coun- 
try folk. He proved by an examination of 
family records a striking connection be- 
tween avarice and madness, and I remem- 
ber particularly the remark, ‘‘Before a 


quite small amount of money a Frenchman 
bows down and worships, and an English- 
man laughs.’’ America, to say the least of 
it, has all our English sanity about 
The 


with tradition, has spent public 


money. 


Roosevelt administration, breaking 


money for 
vears past in gigantic and increasing quan- 


tities, much of it money that had still to be 


made The American mood, rooted in 
man’s power over an amazing habitat, for 
any race that cares to make wealth, can 
face all President Roosevelt’s beneficial 


expenditures. Money, for America, is just 
a thing that ean be made, and then should 
be spent. There is plenty more for the 
making. Money is a means, not an end. 
In all this, America is largely like Britain. 
After all, 


descent: and Britain has plenty of forti- 


America is largely of British 


tude and optimism about money. 





It is potential rather than actual wealth 
that moulds the mood of Ameriea, vast as 
wealth is. 


the actual Not in this respect 


America lives in the 
still a 


nation under a stimulating 


only but in 
She is 


most, 


future. new and growing 
climate: and 
the national temperament is responsive t 
the climate. The will of this young nation 
has two key words, ‘‘ Leave alone’’ and ‘‘ Bi 
thorough.’’ If it is captivated by an idea 
or driven by a need, it is not likely to stop 
at half-measures. This is the nation that 


‘went prohibition.’’ There is no doubt 
at all the 


the easy-going, talkative, procrastinating, 


about two moods of America. 


noncommittal, keep-ourselves-to-ourselves 


mood, and its opposite. There are, of 
course, two Americas; the great cities with 
their enormous populations and busy com- 
merce and large-scale experiments in indus- 
trial efficiency, and the illimitable spaces 
of the countryside dotted with innumerable 
small farms. Urban America looms ver) 
large in the mind of Europe: it has been 
improved, indeed, into a legend of inven- 
tiveness, decision, speed, method, power and 
confidence. The din of cities resounding 
across the Atlantic has hid the voice of the 
countryside, a more humane and gracious 
voice, and for Old Europe a more con- 
genial voice, if it were audible and always 
an authentic and characteristic voice, and 
still the true voice of America. America, 
in large measure, is a land of struggling 
farmers, taking its pace and key from agri- 
eulture and illustrating throughout its 
life the countryman’s bias towards ‘‘Let 
alone’’; though all this may sound para- 
doxical to those who have been captivated 
from a distance by the legend of the cities. 
The cities themselves are full of ex-country- 
men. 

Many Britishers think America slow in 
facing her world responsibilities and in 
indicating her intentions of policy in ad- 
vance. Most of Europe, per contra, has 
made the same complaint about Britain. 


Both complaints are well founded. Neither 
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Britain nor America easily brings itself to 
meet events halfway or to give pledges of 
future conduct, and for one and the same 
cause, a similarity of political make-up and 
outlook. It But 
America has excuses that Britain lacks. It 


goes against the grain. 


is so remote as to be insensitive, at ordi- 
nary times, to Europe’s angry hum, and it 
is so self-sufficient within its wide frontiers 
From well 
inside the Middle West, with English pre- 


that outside noises seem unreal. 


vailing for uncounted miles in every direc- 
tion, the study of a foreign language can 
seem to men and women otherwise very 
reasonable the height of luxury and super- 
fluity. 
brought a counter-active in the specific 


Recent years, let it be noted, have 


international studies that have been organ- 


ized methodically in many schools and 


colleges. These new inquiries, carried out 
from a thoroughly democratie standpoint, 
deserve a warm welcome; for it is certain 
that the nations which believe in democracy 
have not taught it enough. 

America has an even better excuse in its 
The 


conquest of North Ameriea in less than four 


story than in its unique geography. 
history than in its unique geography 


centuries, a conquest of the most compre- 
hensive sort, is one of the major feats of 
mankind. From the first landings danger 
threatened in the wildness of nature and 
of men. The pioneering and the fighting 
of those centuries bred the frontiersman’s 
psychology. The frontier has long since 
reached its southward and westward limits, 
but the frontiersman’s psychology remains. 
It persists in certain characteristic but per- 
plexing qualities of Americans in their own 
homeland. The American abroad 
fairly be described as a frank and forth- 
coming type, and upon oceasion as agegres- 
sive and loud. All this, to be sure, is nor- 
mal in foreign travel. Being abroad, a 
chronie excitement while it lasts, plays 
tricks with most travelers, intensifying 
some qualities, reversing some and inhibit- 
ing some, and heightening most faults and 


may 
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We 


on our travels: to be loved, or even under 


oddities. are none of us at our best 


stood, we should be made trial of at home. 
The Americans at home, in the experience 
of one traveler at least, are among the most 
obliging, and gentle- 


modest, courteous 


spoken of men and women. Judged by our 
standards, they can be modest to a fault; a 


curious evasive caution marks them both in 


talk and action, and they surprise the 
visitor by their instinctive shirking or 
ignoring of responsibilities that are not 


All this is 
perfectly compatible with a friendly bear 


wholly and directly their own. 


ing, and smiles for the stranger, and a 
stream of talk. 
With 


back to 


The stream, most likely, is 
a sereen. innumerable Americans, 
the the 


mood of smiling on any and trusting few, 


harking frontiersman’s 
of standing in no man’s light or way, of 
provoking none and of concerning himself 
strictly with what concerns him, is natural 
and to this day, apparently, inevitable. I 
have dwelt on this subtle and disconcerting 
element from its interest as a folk-survival, 
and also because of its plain bearing on 
what disappoints and puzzles many ob- 
lack of 


In the frontiersman the ranee of 


servers in American policy, or 
policy. 
social duty and still more of political im- 
And yet 
mood of 


agination is necessarily limited. 
for a which this old 
is still strong, America is 


nation in 
‘*Leave alone”’ 
now swinging swiftly and vehemently under 
a great leader into her other mood of ‘‘Be 
thorough.”’ 

The hesitating or negative bearing of 
America in foreign politics is often attrib- 
uted to the mixture of elements in her popu- 
lation. That this heterogeneity should act 
as a drag on political decisions would be 
only natural. The sociologist’s picture of 
America, painted in the cool of his study 
amid industrial maps and population charts 
and the statistical proofs of diversity, can 
But, 
The drag 


be a disturbing patchwork of groups. 
after all, it is only a ‘‘still life. 


9? 








DOH 


of heterogeneity is strongest when polities 


When 


reunite 


are at the I" dullest. serlous issues 


and redivide 


thie CTOUps 


and on the supreme issues 


they are of little account. They are all, to 
tell the truth, in process of rapid absorp- 
tion. The infectiousness of the political air 
of America has to be experienced to be be- 


lieved. The thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who flock in from other countries 
are ready for the new assimilative influences, 
and their children are readier. American 


democracy has a missionary flavor: and to 
take out American citizenship is to be prose- 
lytized. Such a citizenship is growing and 
maturing in America, so free, so ample, so 


confident and so forceful as to make the 
Old World « nvy it, when it has any inklines 
of it: 

America never was and Is not now a mere 


The first 


piece, were 


agglomerate of racial groups. 


settlers, though not all of a 


mostly Britons. They included a notable 
proportion of men of strong principles and 
varied talents. They had the gifts, the 


stamina and the birth rate for colonization. 
Their descendants, a huge nucleus of the 
present population, have easily assimilated 
to themselves the incomers of kindred ehar- 
Northern the 


early times there is a substantial continuity 


acter from Kurope. From 


of outlook and culture. The vitality of this 
culture is illustrated in the rising interest 
of Americans in American origins, an in- 
terest which is inspiring an army of writers, 
antiquarian. 


imaginative and 


traditions of American life 


historical, 
The dominant 
are now exemplified and sustained upon an 
enormous seale of man power. There is no 
mistaking this dominaney. It is a_benefi- 
cent domestic imperialism: and, in a free 
it works with urgent creativeness, and 
The more alien 


land, 
it is still the growing force. 
elements of the population respond to the 
assimilative influences the best they may, 
or as little as they can. But fight them they 
ean not: the leadership in America is too 


well assured for that. 
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Civil War 
needed leadership so much as now. It is 
not as if the fate of the European democ- 


racies were her only care: her domestic 


America has never since the 


problems have been grave and pressing for 
a decade or more. The financial collapse 
that started in October, 1929, heralded a 
standing erisis, which from industrial be- 
vinnings extended rapidly into the political 
sphere. Many grievances and many hopes 
of the common man that in ordinary times 
might have simmered on with small or 
eradual effects became suddenly urgent. 
The country had entered on a phase like 
that of 1910 in Britain’s history. Mr. 
Llovd George’s social insurances brought to 
the working classes of Britain a new charter 
of rights, the beneficent development of 
which in the intervening generation has 
contributed powerfully to social consolida- 
tion. It is a just claim that, but for Mr. 
Llovd Britain 
would not be bearing her present anxieties 
and burdens so whole-heartedly or so har- 
moniously. And if President 
had not had the insight and the spirit to 
make the first moves on similar lines, and 


George’s pioneer work, 


Roosevelt 


in general to bring new solidarizing motives 
into the domestic polities of his country, 
Britain might now have far less cause to be 
thankful for the present attitude of Amer- 
ica. The long domestie crisis in America 
has been so severe, and the remedies—let 
so drastie that it is 





alone the palliatives 
not unreasonable to describe the period as 
President Roosevelt has rid- 
and 


a revolution. 
den the storm with equal wisdom 
adroitness. Of the many Britishers 
welcomed his reelection with the trite saw 
about not changing mounts in mid stream, 
how many, I wonder, realized that the cau- 
tion had at least as much point in the do- 
mestic affairs of America as in world poli- 
tics, or that President Roosevelt could be 
the steadying, controlling hand in a revo- 


who 


lution of any sort. 
In foreign travel, it is well to remember 
that it is one’s self that is the foreigner. In 
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some countries, the differences between the 
natives and the traveler are such as to save 
him the trouble of reminding himself, but 
this help is denied the Britisher visiting 
America. The language is the same, with 
some differences, most of which are interest- 
ing to lovers of language. The accent is not 
unlike, for in the homeland the oddities and 
The 
probably, is now foreing his own note: it 
what 
In the people 


the extravagances subside. visitor, 


may even dawn on him Americans 
mean by the English accent. 
themselves, he will find a familiar exterior, 
and beneath it much the same complex of 
the West 


Riding of Yorkshire, with a congenial per- 


sentiments, as for instance in 
sonal key and a comforting similarity in 


He will find 


the same pride in the political constitution 


social and political attitudes. 


as at home, and not unlike grievances and 
doubts about its working. The churches 
he will find familiar and weleoming, and 
more vigorous, perhaps, than at home; and 
of the great value of their influence he will 
be left in no doubt. He will find the sermon 
in great vogue, and a notable proportion 
of British names among the preachers in 
this order—Scotch, Welsh, English. He 
will find plenty of books that he has read at 
home, and a great many more, such as the 





new literature about America, which he will 
wish to read. He will find great solicitude 
about education of all sorts and grades, and 
a scale of educational provision that he may 
think grandiose until he realizes the gran- 
deur of the American resolve to make edu- 
cation serve democracy. In the educational 
institutions, which lay stress on ‘‘character- 
building,’’ he will find an affinity, and an- 
There will 
Above 


other in the sporting instinets. 
be plenty to remind him of home. 
all, there will be the atmosphere of freedom 
and energy and good will. 

How a British visitor finds America is 
less important at this juncture, however, 
than how America feels about Britain. The 
newspapers, in which the events of the day 
in America speak for themselves, offer one 
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forced Britain and 


Hitler 


America into the same boat. 


answer. has 
But even be- 
fore Hitler came to power, the rapproche- 
between America and Britain 


ment Was 


shaping an answer. For nearly a century 
and half after the breach in 1776, relations 
were curiously mixed—fighting and serap- 
ping, comings and goines, intermarrying, 
investing and trading, candor and _ eriti- 
cism acrid and intimate as within families. 
Both sides held themselves to be privileged 
the other. If had 


written about any other country, for in- 


in respect of Dickens 
stance, as he wrote in ‘‘ American Notes’’ he 
would scarcely have risked another visit. 
He accepted the risk, and America accepted 
his gentlemanly amends. The rest of the 
world wondered, doubtless, at the mystery 
of British-American Let it be 
remembered, again, that the breach in 1776 


relations. 


was notable inter alia for the many voices, 
official and unofficial, raised in Britain in 
The 


remonstrances addressed by the Lord Mayor 


favor of settling with the colonies. 


and Corporation of London to the King 
might have been written by the American 
leaders. The 
euished between the Monarchy, which they 
claimed to revere, and Parliament, which 


they would not have tax them; and while 


colonists themselves distin- 


the resentment against Parliament is for- 
votten, a feeling for the British Throne lasts 
on. The erisis of 1776 and the sequel, more- 
over, taught all Britain, official and unof- 
ficial, the lesson that has been the secret and 
the saving of the British Enpire ever since. 
The modern rapprochement owes much to 
the last war. America’s emergence from 
political seclusion enabled the two nations 
to rediscover each other. The return to it 
at the end of the war was partial: America 
the 


Empire, but abjured the League of Nations. 


remained on terms with Britain and 
It preferred, in fact, the one to the other: 
instinct in this, 
Britishers regretted, was at least flattering 


which so many 


and its 


to Britain. 
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The relationship between Britain and 
America was of the most natural blood- 


origin; it is now one of privilege. It is 


equivocal and elusive, the despair of those 
who would define it. The working of it re- 
quires a high degree of delicacy and con- 
siderateness. ‘The Declaration of Indepen- 


never be reversed in principle. 


dence can 
If the Americans had not revolted from us, 
we should have had to revolt from them: 
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there was no room for both powers in one 
political svstem. It was seemlier that the 
daughter should rebel against the mother 
than vice versa. Now, each has her own 
home, and they are on good and improving 
terms: and no limits need be set to the im- 
provement. It is often thus with mothers 
and daughters. They are not the friends 
they might be until the daughters move off 


to homes of their own. 


THE VALUE OF LATIN 


By I. L. KANDEL 


RS COLLEGE, 


I WAVE for a lone time been driven to the 
that the 
organization like this should coneern itself 


conclusion topic with which an 


the value of Latin but the value of 


IS hot 
the teachers who teach it. During the last 
war an English authority on Caesar pointed 
that 
a thousand to mention to his pupils when 


out it did not oceur to one teacher in 
they were reading Caesar’s Belgian cam- 
paien that it took place on the same terrain 
as the war of their day. A few years ago 

that 
Vergil’s 
literature it 


was studying the 
Aeneid. In the 
would be 


I visited a elass 
fourth 
the whole of 


difficult to find a more modern theme than 


book ot 


Latin 


Dido’s love episode, a theme which could 
hold the 
And yet 
Pupils were called upon 


easily be put on the sereen and 


interest of a modern audience. 
what happened ? 
to translate two or three lines at a time; 
the words in English when put together did 
not make an English sentence that would 
pass muster; there was not a gleam of in- 
terest in the eves of any pupil or of the 
teacher; the bell rang and the pupils closed 
their books with a snap and rushed out of 
the room, although only four lines remained 
to finish the book. What was Dido to them 
or they to Dido? 

York 
1941. 


meeting of the New 
Mareh 15, 


1 Prepared for a 


Classical Club, Barnard College, 


COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


It is teaching such as this that inspires 
such pupils in later years to ask, ‘‘What 
use is Latin?’’ They may be able to say 
that they have had Latin, but when put to 
the test will never be able to prove that it 
had any effect upon them. Certainly as a 
culture Latin literature will have had no 
meaning for them, and it is questionable 
whether any of the other values that are 
claimed for the subject had the slightest 
influence on them. 

The examples that I chose may not be 
typical, but when it is remembered that 
the average exposure of American youth 
to the study of foreign languages is two 
vears, I am inclined to doubt that they are 
not representative. Latin under such eir- 
cumstances is not taught to the end that 
something definite shall emerge—not even 
the relation between Latin and English 
words, which in recent years has been eul- 
tivated as an argument for the teaching 
of Latin. The failure of the subject is due 
in part to what is still an overemphasis on 
formalism, but in the main to failure to 
convey meaning to the pupils, to get them 
to realize that language is a living function 
of the mind, to arouse in them an interest 
in ideas and the methods of expressing 
them. Above all it is due to a failure to 
remember that ‘‘the wise of all ages have 
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much in common with each other,’’ as 
Aeschylus said, or that the humanities, in 
the words of Burke, represent ‘‘the perma- 
nent sense of mankind.”’ 

It is here that the value of 
be sought—in its meaning for the culture 
There 


language study, an insight into grammar 


Latin must 


of mankind. are other values— 
and syntax, even a certain amount of dis- 
‘ipline, if it is definitely cultivated—but 
these are not the main objectives. It may 
be that a special kind of ability is needed 
to achieve the main value of Latin; it may 
be that the claim of the value of Latin for 
all must be revised and efforts made to con- 
centrate on those who ean derive some 
benefit from its study. 

The issue is, however, much broader than 
the fate of Latin itself. The educational 
world has in the past quarter of a century 
On the one side are 


faith in 


been torn asunder. 


those who have surrendered all 
educational values in favor of an education 
built on the needs, drives, urges and inter- 
ests of the pupils who are to engender their 
own steam to locomote through an increas- 
ingly bewildering and confused world. 
These see no value in anything that we have 
inherited from the past, are not sure of the 
present and wish to prepare for the un- 
known and unpredictable future. Fz 
nihilo nihil fit. On the other side are those 
who have retained some faith in inherited 
values, in what Charles A. Beard has de- 
scribed as ‘fa heritage of knowledge and 
heroic examples—accepted values stamped 


but these 


’? 


with the seal of permanence, 
are arrayed in their own groups to protect 
their own special fields. 

There is far more at stake in American 
education than the value of Latin. In the 
reneral assault on subjects, either because 
they are not ‘‘democratic’’ or because they 
do not ‘‘function’’ in modern life, and in 
‘integrate’’ every- 


‘ %? 


the general attempt to 


thing, there is no subject which is not 
affected—ancient and modern languages, 
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mathematics and science, history and geog 


raphy. In a period when the trend of 
edueational theory is to diseard content in 
favor of activities and problems, when 
education must be contemporaneous, mod 
ernistic, streamlined and even futuristic, it 
is not surprising that education is assuming 
some of the eharacteristies of the moving 
picture, which recreate rather than resolve 
William James’s great, big, buzzing Con 
fusion. As Norman Foerster puts it, the 
question asked of a teacher to-day is ‘* Will 
he teach his students to learn by Deweying 


Freudulent ave?’’ 


and how to live in a 
This statement perhaps does some injustice 
to Dewey whose disciples in stressing fune 
instrumentalism have too 


tionalism and 


often forgotten passages in his writings 


like the following: 


It is as true of arithmetic as it is of poetry that 
in some places and at some time it ought to be a 


good to be appreciated on its own account just as 


an enjoyable experience, in short. 

Neither pupils nor teachers could possibly fore 
tell with any exactness the purposes learning is to 
accomplish in the future; nor as long as the eager 
ness continues is it advisable to try to specify par 
ticular goods which are to come of it. The proof 
of a good is found in the‘fact that the pupil re 
sponds: his response is use. His response to the 
material shows that the subject functions in his 


life. 


When everything is at stake in education 
I doubt whether the efforts of the special 
subject organizations to reemphasize the 
particular values for which their subjects 
stand will prove successful. All the sub- 
jects which are now at stake are different 
aspects of humanism. In so far as they 
appear to be failing it is because the human 
istic m them has been surrendered in favor 
of the formal; they have failed to conveys 
What is imperiled to-day is the 
tradition of humanism. If the danger that 
is threatening is to be averted, it will only 


meaning. 


be by a concerted effort on the part of all 
those who still have faith in this tradition 
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The iwolated stand oft separate organiza- 


tions will not save the situation, but much 


may still be saved by the combined efforts 


of all the organizations that have confi- 
dence in the value of their subjects, that 
tradition of humanism, that 


with 


believe in the 
hold that 


soclal 


subjects are ‘‘saturated 


meanines,’’ as Dewey has said, that 
the interests of the young should be made 
over that 


a history, that changes have taken place in 


into a realization man has had 


has created values for 


the past, that man 
himself which give meaning to life and 
maintain some continuity of the human 


This is what Wal- 


ter Lippmann means in one of the theses 


spirit through the ages. 


which he submits in the current issue of 


The Ame rican Scholar: 
That, deprived of their cultural tradition, the 
newly educated western men no longer possess in 


the form and substance of their own minds and 


spirits, the ideas, the premises, the rationale, the 


logic, the method, the values and the deposited wis- 


+] 


dom which are the genius of the development of 
western Civilization, 


The value of Latin ean not be discussed 
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in and by itself; it must be placed in the 


setting of an educational and cultura! 


theory. Confronted by the theory of the 
child-centered school or more recently, so 
quickly does the science of education ad- 
vance, the community-centered school, al! 
who have the same interests at heart and 
share the same edueational faith must co- 
operate actively and not work in isolation, 
if their particular contribution within that 
theory is to be preserved. The humanities 
have been attacked before and for reasons 
identical with those which have prompted 
the more recent assault; they have been 
at long last 


saved when their 


realized the defeets which could be charged 


sponsors 


against them, and by a return to the real 
spirit for which they stand—the spirit of 
humanism. At present the forces arrayed 
against this spirit are united and present 
a common front against those who have 
faith in it but who remain entrenched in 
isolation instead of fighting for the common 
value which gives real meaning to each of 
the special values. 


FINANCING A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By M. A. SOLDINGER 


GOGEBIK 


In the 1938, the Board of 


Education of the school district of the city 


spring of 


of Ironwood announced that the Ironwood 
Junior College would not be reopened the 
following year. Confronted with declining 
revenue from property taxes and state-aid, 
the board had turned to the school district 


electors with a proposal to raise taxes in 
excess of the levy allocated under the 
Michigan Tax Limitation Act. The pro- 


posal was rejected. A factor in the failure 
of the proposal was the stand taken by some 
of the that, 


stances, the school district could not afford 


eleetors under the cireum- 


to finance a junior college. 
The plan by which the junior college was 


JUNIOR COLLEGE, IRONWOOD, MICH. 


retained without cost to the school district 
(permitting the subsequent passage of the 
proposal for higher taxes for other school 
purposes) should prove useful to boards 
faced with similar financial headaches. 
There is also the possibility that the expe- 
rience in Ironwood will suggest the intro- 
duction of junior colleges in school districts 
where the conditions favorable, but 
which now offer no educational opportuni- 
ties beyond the high-school level. 

Shortly after the decision to close the 
Ironwood Junior College was made, a group 
of men and women interested in education 
Gogebic 


are 


all parts of 
Ironwood is located) 


and representing 


County (in which 
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rvanized the Gogebie Junior College Citi- 
ens’ Committee. This under 
e guidance of Arthur E. Erickson, super- 
and R. 


committee 


ntendent of Ironwood schools, 


Jrnest Dear, dean of the college, devised 


plan for the continuation of the college 

d presented it to the Ironwood Board of 
Education. 

Consequently, in July of 1938, the Iron- 
vood Board of Education approved a reso- 
ition to continue the college on a reorgan- 
ved basis. The plan under which the col- 
ve has since successfully operated on a 
‘self-sustaining basis’’ is conveniently de- 
scribed under six headings: 

1. Change of Name. The name of the 
‘college was changed from the Ironwood 
Junior College to the Gogebie Junior Col- 
we, The apparent. No 
onger was the college to be thought of as 


institution; it 


inference is 
‘xclusively an Ironwood 
became the concern of the entire county. 
[In other words, the effective community 
oundary of the school was pushed far 
bevond the city limits. 

2. An Advisory Board. A Gogebie Ju- 
nior College Advisory Board was created 
with a membership representative of all 
parts of the Gogebic Range. The advisory 
board has demonstrated its 
the board of edueation and to the college 
has created 


usefulness to 
administration. Moreover, it 
cood will by personal contacts throughout 
the entire area from which the college at- 
tracts its membership. 

Suggestive of the activities of the ad- 
visory board is the college dance for seniors 
of neighboring high schools and a demon- 
stration at the college for parents of pros- 
pective students, which it sponsored last 
year. To finance the dance and open-house, 
members of the advisory board sold space 
in a special, informative issue of the college 
newspaper which was widely distributed. 

Not to be overlooked is the influence of 
the advisory board on the Gogebie County 
Board of Supervisors in obtaining the ap- 
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proval of an annual county appropriation 
for the college. 

3. Increased Tuition. The 
increased from twenty-five dollars to fifty 
the 


tuition was 


dollars a semester. Tuition has been 
largest source of revenue, accounting for 
76 per cent. of the total receipts. At fifty 
dollars a semester, including laboratory 
fees, the tuition rate compares favorably 
with that of most state schools and is defi- 
nitely lower than that of most private col- 
leges. It is significant that the increase in 
tuition has apparently had little influence 
on the total number of students enrolled. 
4. County Assistance. Several years ago, 
Ironwood school officials played a part in 
the enactment of a statute permitting coun- 
ties to contribute up to fifty dollars annu- 
ally per student to any collegiate institu 
tion within the county maintained by a 
school district. Although this 
was used to advantage once prior to re- 


organization, the Gogebiec County Board of 


legislation 


Supervisors has since been prevailed upon 
to appropriate five thousand dollars each 
vear toward the support of the Gogebic 
Junior College. 

If the college were thought of simply as 
a unit of the Ironwood ‘school system, such 
a grant would not be readily or regularly 
forthcoming. A committee, selected by the 
advisory board with a view to representa- 
tion from the major communities of the 
county, presents the case of the college to 
the county board. 

Another the 
approval of the county appropriation is the 
and nonresi- 


factor which encourages 
difference between resident 
dent tuition The 
contains this stipulation: ‘‘Uniform tuition 
for residents of Gogebie County depends 
upon the continuation of the payment of 
financial assistance to the Gogebic Junior 
College by the County of Gogebie.’’ 
Despite, or perhaps because of, the heavy 
relief load, the county finds it desirable to 
One 


rates. eollege catalog 


assist in the support of the college. 
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this ‘*The 


only way we can ultimately reduce our re- 


county supervisor put it Way: 
lief load is to train our young people for 
jobs. The Gogebie Junior College provides 
the opportunity for such training.’’ 

The fact that the 


23 per cent. of the cash income of the col- 


county has provided 


leve during the past two years makes it 
apparent that the college is not entirely 
self-sustaining. However, the college is 


self-sustaining in the sense that none of the 
revenue of the Ironwood school district is 
diverted to the support of the local junior 
college. It that the 


Ironwood taxpayers indirectly contribute 


might be contended 
to the upkeep of the college through the 
the 
distributed 


payment of county taxes. However, 


sum of five thousand dollars, 
among all the taxpayers of the county, Is 
the 
the 


maximum rate permissible under the limi- 


insignificant. Moreover, inasmuch as 


county has before and since levied 
tation act, it is certain that the small grant 
to the college 
mination of the tax rate. 

5. School District Cooperation. If 
School District 
the 


Junior College, what assistance does it pro- 


plays no part in the deter- 


the 
Ironwood contributes no 


cash toward support of the Gogebie 


vide? It provides building space, admin- 
istration, supervision and some instruction 
all without cost to the college. 

The college occupies part of the high- 
school building for classrooms, laboratories 
and library, and it shares with the high 
school in use of the gymnasium, the activ- 
ity room and other parts of the building. 
Arthur E. 


votes part of his time to the junior college 


Superintendent Erickson de- 


as its executive head, as does R. Ernest 
Dear, principal of the high school, in his 
The office 
of the secretary of the Board of Education 
the the 


ments and prepares the financial reports of 


capacity as dean of the college. 


eolleets tuition, makes disburse- 


the college. Superintendent Erickson and 


Dean Dear also conduct one class each in 
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the college—economics and speech, respec 
tively. The grade-school supervisor, Emil) 
Veblen, draws upon her training and expe 
rience to serve as instructor in psychology 

The School District 
utes all the above items without charge to 


Ironwood contrib- 
the college and without itself incurring any 
additional expenditures worthy of mention. 
The operation and maintenance of the high- 
school building and the school administra- 
tion would cost the school district the same 
amount even if the college were not in ex- 
istence. 
the duties of the school district staff, but 
the staff assumes these added duties will- 


To some extent the college adds to 


ingly, benefiting by the contact and expe- 
rience, and conscious of the value of the 
college to the students and the community. 
If there are slight incidental costs involved, 
the school district is more than repaid in 
e.g., the 
library, public addresses by college faculty 


many Ways; use of the college 
members, assistance to the high-school staff. 

For accounting purposes, the junior col 
lege is thought of as a by-product of the 
school district. It is an aecepted principle 
of industrial cost-accounting and of eco- 
nomic theory that the cost of a by-product 
is equal to the cost which would not be in- 
curred if the by-product were not produced. 
In applying this principle to school ac- 
eounting, the Ironwood School District is 
which would 


charged with all 


have been incurred in the absenee of the 


expenses 
college. The Gogebic Junior College pays 
for all items which clearly arise from its 
operations—notably, salaries of college in- 
structors, instructional and office supplies, 
and books and the expenses of the college 
library. 

6. Economy. To be certain that the re- 
organized college would be self-supporting, 
it was necessary to reduce expenditures 
wherever this could be done without injury 
to the college. The action which resulted 
in the greatest decrease in the cost of the 
college was the change in accounting pro- 
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cedure. Formerly, the college had been 
charged with an arbitrary percentage of the 
cost of plant and administration; now, the 
by-product principle is applied as_ ex- 
plained above. 

the 
major source of economy was the elimina- 


Disregarding accounting methods, 


tion of participation in intercollegiate 


athletics. Because of the unusually long 
trips required for out-of-town games, inter- 
collegiate athletics had been costly. In its 
place has been substituted a successful pro- 
eram of intramural sports. In addition, an 
extensive extracurricular activity program, 
financed by a fee of two dollars a semester, 
contributes to the entertainment and social 
experiences of all the students as well as to 
college spirit. 

The effectiveness of the plan ean best be 
evaluated in terms of mutual benefits to the 
Ironwood school system and to the Gogebic 
Junior College, finances, enrolment, fac- 
ulty, and curriculum. 

Mutual Benefits. 


forego the above plan because they discour- 


Probably, some would 


age the combination of a high school and 
Although 
there may be some disadvantages in such 
an arrangement, in this particular ease, at 
least, it has been unquestionably fruitful. 
Where it is the only method by which the 
college ean exist, the conclusion is appar- 


a junior college under one roof. 


ent: It is better to have a junior college in 
the high-school building than to have none 
at all. 

Aside from the alternative of college or 
no college, recognition must be given to the 
positive merits arising from such a combi- 
nation. Most apparent of these merits is 
the opportunity afforded for joint use of 
facilities. The library is typical of such 
cooperation. Although separate libraries 
are probably preferable (at Ironwood the 
reading rooms are entirely separate, but the 
stacks are connected by a door), a much 
more extensive collection of books and 
periodicals than would otherwise be possi- 
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ble is made available to the faculty and, 
the both 


A similar condition prevails in con 


under regulation, students of 
units. 
nection with the use of laboratory equip 
ment. <All that is necessary to make the 
scheme work is a spirit of cooperation—a 
spirit that is encouraged by the fact that 
the both 


units. 


same administration controls 

It is well to mention a final significant 
advantage of organization in one building: 
the possible selection of joint personnel. In 
the small junior college, operating inde 
pendently of the high school, it is usually 
the 


several 


some of instructors to 
efforts to fields. In 
contrast, where the two units operate in one 


necessary for 


direct their 
building, it is often desirable to assign 
highly specialized instructors to one activ- 
ity in both the high school and the junior 
college; viz., one instructor for both the 
high-school and the junior-college A Cap- 
pella choirs, one instructor for high-school 
and junior-college physics. 

No exhaustive enumeration of the joint 
advantages of the plan is contemplated 
here; the 
suggestive of the potentialities of the pro- 


examples given are merely 
cedure. Obviously, the degree of coopera- 
tion must be determined by the cireum- 
stances in each particular situation. 
Finances. 
densed comparative statement of receipts 


Let us now turn to the con- 


and disbursements, which describes the sue- 
cess of the plan from a financial point of 
view (Table 1). 

We find that the college, which began its 
reorganized existence with no cash balance 
on July 1, 1938, had a cash balance of 
$3,886 at the close of the first fiscal year 
and $4,164 at the conclusion of the second 
vear on June 30, 1940. A small reduction 
in the cash balance is expected at the close 
of the current year. 

It is noteworthy that during the second 
vear, 1939-40, it was possible to increase 
expenditures by almost three thousand dol- 
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TABLE 1 
GoceBic JUNIOR COLLEGE: CONDENSED COMPARATIVE 
MENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Actual Actual Budget 
1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 
teceip . 
Puition $16,171 $17,141 $16,500 
Cour y n Sag 5.000 5.000 5,000 
Other receipt , : 176 102 550 
Total ( $21,347 $22,243 $22,050 
Disbursement 
Salaries of instructors $15.314 $18,483 $18,264 
Library 1,002 1454 1,200 
Instructional pplies 760 1,151 1,600 
Dean's oflice . ; Zia 382 940 
Catalogue 314 200 
Commencement. é SH 161 200 
Tests 26 10 50 
Total disbursements $17,461 $21,965 $22,454 
Excess of receipts over dis 
bursements . ~» & 3,500 8 278 $ h04 
Add cash balance at begin 
ning of year 0 SSE 4,164 
Cash balance at end of year $ 3,886 $ 4,164 3 3,760 


lars over the previous, experimental year 
without impairing the cash balance which 
had been created. 

In the budget for 1940-41, other receipts 
are greater than indicated by the previous 


experience because of allowance for antic1- 


pated revenue arising from the aviation 
course under the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. 

Enrolment Related to finances is the 


trend in the number of students attending 
the The 


average membership for the two vears pre- 


college. following figures cover 


ceding and two years subsequent to reor- 


ranization : 


Before Reorganization—Ironwood Junior College: 
1936-37 193 
1937-38 173 

After Reorganization—Gogebie Junior College: 
1938-39 17] 
1939-40 175 


The year preceding reorganization wit- 
nessed a decline of twenty students, sug- 
Allowing for 
this trend and for the uncertainties at the 


gesting a trend downward. 


time of reorganization, a decline of only 
two students for the first year of the Goge- 
bie Junior College was definitely encourag- 


ing. Last vear the trend downward was 
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arrested with an increase in average mem- 
bership of four students over the preceding 
year. When average membership is com- 
puted at the close of the current year, it 
will undoubtedly compare favorably with 
that of last year. 

Faculty. That 
fered by application of the plan is largely 


enrolment has not suf- 
attributable to the size and quality of the 
faculty. 

The Gogebie Junior College boasts of a 
faculty of twenty-one instructors. Of 
these, seven devote all their time to the 
college; ten serve both the high school and 
the college (their salaries being distributed 
on the basis of time devoted to each); the 
instructor in accounting spends half his 
time in the office as secretary of the Board 
of Edueation; and three instruct without 
pay—the superintendent of schools, the 
high-school prineipal and the grade-school 
supervisor. 

Four of the faculty members possess doe- 
tor’s degrees and, in general, the others 
have completed at least one year beyond 
the master’s degree. They represent four- 
teen different colleges and universities. 

Curriculum. As each member of the 
faculty is a specialist in his field, the eol- 
lege is enabled to offer a rich variety of 
courses. Students can make their selection 
from the liberal arts and sciences, nine pre- 
professional curricula, and three terminal 





secretarial, accounting and _ busi- 
ness and engineering drafting. In addi- 
tion, the college offers the aviation course 
sponsored by the Civil Aeronauties Au- 


courses 


thority. 

Conditions Required. The results of the 
plan in Ironwood as described above have 
been definitely favorable. However, certain 
conditions must be present if the plan is to 
be applied with success. 

First, there must be space available for 
the junior college in the high-school build- 
ing. This can often be provided with little 
or no congestion, particularly in school sys- 
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tems that have witnessed a drop in high- 
school membership or are now confronted 
with the general trend toward reduced 
enrolment. 

Second, the city and surrounding area 
must be neither too large nor too small. In 
the former case, a separate plant is prob- 
ably advisable; in the latter, there is seri- 
ous question of the wisdom of having a 
junior college which can not readily offer 
a satisfactory program at the college level. 
It is likely that the Gogebie Junior College 
plan is feasible only in areas with an acces- 
sible population of from about 20,000 to 
100,000 people. The Gogebie Junior Col- 
lege attracts its students from an area with 
a population of about 50,000 people. 

Third, the school administrators must be 
‘‘sold’’ on the idea, for without their com- 
plete cooperation the plan is not feasible. 
This point is well illustrated by the situa- 
tion in Ironwood. Superintendent Erick- 
son and Dean Dear are sincere enthusiasts 
where the junior college is concerned, and 
conscious of the opportunity it affords the 
young people of the community are con- 
stantly on the alert for steps to be taken 
to improve the school. It is without hesi- 
tation that they add the duties involved in 
conducting the college to their regular 
assignments. 

Fourth, the community at large must be 
‘sold’? on the idea. Community interest 
on the Gogebic Range is expressed in a 
number of ways. The newspapers and the 
radio station provide space and time for 
publicity. Many of the service groups have 


‘ 
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responded to the suggestion that they pro- 
vide scholarships for deserving students 
Several of the more affluent school distriets 
in the area pay the tuition of all students 
from their districts who enrol in the eol- 
lezge—a procedure made possible by per- 
missive legislation. 

Conclusions. It is not suggested that the 
Gogebic Junior College Plan is original or 
novel in all its aspects, for elements of it 
are to be found in practice in connection 
with other junior colleges. Neither is this 
exposition to be interpreted as an argument 
against publie financial support of junior 
colleges for, in a democratic system of edu- 
cation, tuition at the junior-college level 
should be reduced to the vanishing point 
wherever local conditions permit. Even in 
the plan described, about one fourth of the 
the 


vovernment, and the equivalent of an even 


cash income is derived from county 


larger sum in the form of plant and admin- 
the 


to the college, 


istration is contributed by [ronwood 
School District at no 


although without cost to the school district 


cost 


because of the ‘‘by-product”’ principle of 
accounting that is applied. 

Rather, the experience in Ironwood has 
been recorded with the thought and the 
hope that one or more of the elements of 


the Gogebie Junior College Plan might 
prove helpful to other colleges confronted 


similar financial circumstances and 


that it might encourage the creation of new 


with 


junior colleges by suggesting a means of 
support where the conditions prerequisite 
prevail. 


EVENTS 


A SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 
Tue American Council on Edueation, holding 
its annual meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington (D. C.), May 2 and 3, is offering 
to the publie through its open sessions food for 
thought covering a wide area. 





George F. Zook, president of the eouneil, 
made his annual report, May 2, and the morn 
ing session was further distinguished by two 
William P. Tolley, president of Alle 
(Meadville, Pa.), 


“Twenty-one Colleges Examine Themselves,” a 


addresses: 


gheny College spoke on 


subject dealing with the cooperative study di- 
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rected by Ralph W. Tyler, professor ot eduea- 
tion, University of Chieago; Charles F. Hoban, 
Jv., director of the Educational Motion Picture 
Project, discussed the topic, “Notion Pietures 
in the El entary and Secondary Curriculum.” 
At the afternoon meeting, James B. Conant, 


Harvard University, who recently 


spent a month in London as head of President 


pre ident, 


“to exchange sel 


Roosevelt’s three-man mission 

entifie information of vital interest to the two 
nations,” discussed British universities in the 
war ¢ Karl W. Bigelow, direetor of the 
Commission on Teacher Edueation, ACK, read 
a paper on “The Teacher’s Personal and Pro- 


Growth.” and Floyd W. Reeves, di- 
AYC, 


Future.” 


fessional 
rector of the 
Youth: P 

At the dinner se Henry W 


in of the [ hniversity Committee on Edu 


spoke on “Planning for 
ast and 


ion, Holmes, 


ehairm: 


eaiional Relations, Harvard University, deliv 


ered his chairman’s address, “The Eye of the 
Needle, an Edueational Perspective on Prop- 
The Honorable Noel F. Hall, minister 


at the British Embassy, was the guest speaker. 


erty.” 


George TD. Stoddard, dean of the Graduate 


School, State University of Towa, and secretary 


of the eouncil, acted as toastmaster. 


The two sessions, May 3, are “devoted pri 
marily to the consideration of national defense 
“Morale in a Den Pro- 
eram in Latin Ameriean Cultural Relations” 


and “The Place of Women in the Defense Pro- 


issues.” loeracy Sm 


gram” are the subjects being discussed, respec- 
tively, by Ralph Barton Perry, chairman of the 
American Defense, Harvard Group; Luther H. 
the Institute of Publie Ad- 


the 


Guliek, director of 
edueation 
Cul- 


tural Relations among the American Republies 


ministration and chairman of 


eommittee, Division of Commereial and 
of the Couneil on National Defense, and Beulah 
I] Amidon, 


The afternoon speakers are W. H. 


educational editor of Survey 
Graphite. 
Pillsbury, superintendent of sehools, Sehenee- 
(N. Y.), and president of the American 


School 


tady 
Association of Administrators, whose 
subjeet is “Public Schools Share in the Defense 
Program,” and Clarence A. Dykstra, president, 
University of Wisconsin, and chairman of the 
National Mediation 


making the closing address on ‘Some Observa- 


Defense Board, who is 


tions on National Defense.” 
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THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
TO MEET IN ANN ARBOR, 
JULY 6-12 


FREDERICK L. REDEFER, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International Confer- 
the New 


United States section of which is the Progressive 


ence of Education Fellowship, the 
Mducation Assoeiation, has sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society information regarding the conference to 
be held at the University of Michigan, July 6-12 

the first to take place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This will be the eighth international 
conference; the previous seven have been held 
in Calais (1921), Montreux (1923), Heidelberg 
(1925), Loearno (1927), Elsinore (1929), Nice 
(1932) and Cheltenham (1936). 
is “the pioneering group in educational experi- 


The fellowship 


mentation,” its goal a modern program of edu- 
There 


journals in fifteen languages. 


are 51 national sections, and 


The PEA 


been the United States section of the fellowship 


cation. 
has 


sinee 1932. 

Although this is not a propitious year for an 
international Can- 
ada, Mexico and the United States, who have 


conferenee, edueators from 
charge of the plans, think it “more important 
than ever that the bonds of exchange between 
educators throughout the world should be main- 
tained.” Each of the South American republies 
will be represented at the conference, and Can- 
ada and Mexico will send delegations of teachers 
and leaders in education. European scholars 
and students in the United States will take part 
in the sessions, and Laurin Ziliaeus, former 
rector of the Tola Svenska Samskola in Helsing- 
fors (Finland) and international president of 
the New Edueation Fellowship, will be present 
and will report on the developments of educa- 
tion in Europe. 

The program of the conference will be carried 
out in two general sessions daily, morning and 
evening, when educators from the different na- 
tions will present the status of education and its 
problems in their respeetive countries. Dele- 
gates from the United States will emphasize the 
difficulties that face education “in a world in- 
creasingly interdependent.” The afternoons will 
be given to a series of seminars on the literature, 
art, musie and culture of Central and South 
America, a unique opportunity for teachers “in 
schools that are developing courses or units of 
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study on Latin-American relations.” One study 
croup will devote itself to “eurriculum organi- 
Latin 


zation 


America to the boys and girls of the United 


and materials for interpreting 


States; another group will consider curriculum 
materials and organization of studies to inter- 
pret the United States to the youth of other 
nations.” 

Another feature of the conference will be an 
nternational exhibit of children’s art from the 
Western Hemisphere. Social gatherings, con- 
certs, folk dances and the like, together with a 
day in Greenfield Village, will add a joyous touch 
to the more serious business of the week. 

Further information concerning the conference 
may be obtained by writing to the Progressive 
Education Association, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 

ADEQUATE LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
SOLDIERS 

Not only has the U. 8. 

schools to provide training for officers and men 


Army established 


of ability and to arouse interest in the “citizen 


army” of draftees (see SCHOOL AND Society, 


March 29), but it is also providing, as a part of 
the work of the Morale Division, for all in Army 
camps who eare to avail themselves of its un- 
regimented opportunities, a different type of 
school; namely, the Army library, financed and 
administered by the War Department and serv- 
ing each individual soldier according to his 
needs and tastes. In contrast to the heterogene- 
ous collections of books donated to Army camps 
during the Civil War and even to the libraries 
under the direction of the American Library 
Association during the first World War, read- 
ing for the soldiers will now be provided by the 
Army itself on a very large seale. The service 
is not yet under way because of more imperative 
demands, but the sum of $400,000 has been 
allocated by Congress for the purchase of 
hooks, thus insuring “balanced selection and 
steady source of supply” when the organization 
of the libraries is completed. 

Olga M. Peterson, public-relations assistant 
of the American Library Association, which is 
cooperating with the Morale Division of the 
War Department in drawing up the plans, re- 
cently sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY a news note 
concerning the service. According to this an- 


nouneement, the organization of the libraries 
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will follow the regular army pattern ot eorps 
areas, each including many camps and stations. 
“A trained librarian, who, if a man, must be 
over draft age, will be in charge of each corps 
area. He will oversee the training of assistants, 
supervise the administration of camp libraries, 
provide books for stations too small to have a 
librarian and = maintain uniform _ practice 
throughout the service.” 

The larger camps will have trained women 
librarians who will help individual draftees in 
using the library to the best advantage. In some 
men serve as. assistants. 


eases enlisted 


Book selection is left to the loeal lhbrarian, sub 


may 


ject to the approval of his or her commanding 
officer and corps-area supervisor. Lists of ree 
ommended books will be provided, but the lh 
brarian may be guided entirely by the interests 
of the soldiers in the camp. 

About 75 large camp libraries have already 
been planned, with trained librarians, and at 
least 40 others may also have a staff of profes 
sional librarians in charge, with enlisted men as 
form a 
the equipment of the halls 
keeping with the Army’s initial eoneeption ot 


assistants. The libraries will part of 


social this “in 
libraries as part of the Morale Division’s pro 
gram, together with welfare and recreation.” 
The librarian in camp is responsible to the local 
morale officer. 

Until the new venture of the Morale Division 
is well launched, gift collections, some of them 
good, are being used, but the Army does not 
encourage so unsatisfactory a way of provid 
“Rel 


acceptance 


ing its soldiers with reading material. 


ance on gifts is uncertain, and 


weakens the demonstration of the value of 


camp libraries.” 

DEVELOPMENTS IN PAN-AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

promoting inter 

American fellowship, the U. S. Office of Educa 

tion, in 1937, broadeast “Brave New World,” a 


FOLLOWING its policy of 


series of dramatizations on Latin-American hi 

tory, in which the Department of State, the Pan 
American Union, Latin-American embassies and 
legations and an advisory committee of experts 
cooperated. About two years later, through an 
appropriation by Congress, the Division of In- 
ter-American Edueational Relations was organ- 
ized, carrying the responsibility of “making up 








the panels to be named by the Department of 


* appointment a exchange fellows and 
under the Convention for 


exchange protessors 


of Inter-Ameriean Cultural Rela- 


’ 


the Promotion 


tions, signed by the 21 American Republies.’ 


(Reference were made to this convention in 


SCHOOL AND Society, October 5, 1940, and April 
12, 1941.) 

The new division has exeited the country wide 
trators in a 


interest of teachers and admin 


determined effort to sh ipe the policies of organ- 


ized education in the United States so that it 
may “make the largest pos ible contribution to 
the Good Neighbor Policy.” With this end in 
view, and relating proposed activities to the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the Depart 


ment of State and to the Oftiee for Coordination 


of Commercial and Cultural Relations between 
e American Republics, the program of the U. 
S. Office of Education for the “Further Develop 


ment of Understanding and Appreciation of the 


Other American Republies” has been published. 


Following are its main divisions: (1) an inquiry 


addressed to and secondary school 


(2) 


materials 


elementary 


administrators tor pertinent mformation ; 
I 


promotion ol exchange of educational 
with Latin America; (3) preparation of teach- 
t) promotion and faeilitation of pro- 


(5) 
Amer- 


alas, | 


teacher and student-exchanges; 


studies of edueational programs in other 


Wan republies 


Groups of staff members are responsible for 


the various divisions or subdivisions of the pro- 
eram. Heading these are: John C. Patterson, 
specialist in higher edueation relating to Latin 


Frederick J. 
Higher Edueation; Ben W. Frazier, specialist 
in teacher-training; Walter C. 
in higher edueation; W. D. Boutwell, chief, In- 
Service; W. S. 
Schools Division; Ralph M. Dunbar, 


America ; Kelly, chief, Division of 


John, specialist 
formation Deffenbaugh, chief, 
American 
chief, Library Serviee Division; James F. Abel, 
chief, Comparative Education Division. Others 
will be assigned, as needed, by John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. 

Having a general purpose not unlike that ex- 
Office of 


KEdueation, the Pan-American Couneil of Edu 


Commissioner of Edueation. 
pres ed in the program of ‘the U8: 


eators and Diplomats has been formed, with 


ling Fisher, CBS direetor of edueation, as 
The Sehool of the Air, 


chairman. Ameriean 
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which became in 1940 hemisphere-wide in 

educational serviee, is now the School of the A 
of the Americas, and the formation of the cow 
cil means that there will be collaboration wit 
the ministers of education of the various com 
tries to the end that the programs may be mack 
available to more children and, also, that Latir 
American material may be obtained for use 

broadeasting. Mr. 
for the year, 1940-41, that more than 49,00 
teachers’ manuals in the Spanish language we 
Latin 
6,000 in Portuguese for use in Brazil, while 


Fisher states in his report 


distributed in America and more thar 
the United States and Canada more than 250,000 
manuals were put into the hands of teachers 
The School of the Air of the Americas, in oth: 


] 


words, is “an institution belonging to all of t] 


countries that want to make use of it.” 


PROMOTING DENTAL HEALTH 

THE rejection of a large number of young 
men by the Selective Service boards “beecaus 
of unsatisfactory dental health” suggests thi 
timeliness of the National Dental Hygiene Asso 
ciation, organized June 12, 1940, “as a philan 
thropic nonprofit-sharing corporation for thi 
advancement of dental health for the America: 
people.” 

The association is the result of a 
funds by the Martha M. Hall Foundation oi 
New York “to defray the 
for 


grant ot 


basie expenses of ar 


educational program an initial period ot 


years.” The organization will not make grants 
to local communities, but will encourage govern 
mental agencies—municipal, county, state and 


federal 
quate dental-health programs.” 


to supply necessary funds for “ade 
Furthermore, 
it will seek to arouse the interest of persons 01 
wealth in promoting, through gifts for educa 
tion and research, the work of the association, 
and it is hoped that all dental-health programs 
will be in charge of a central committee think 
ing “in terms of the needs of the whole commu 
nity.” Questionnaires sent out in November, 1940, 
to community chests and councils of social agen- 
cies, covering more than 200 cities, show that 
lay men and women have given far too little 
The 


association, therefore, sees as its primary object 


thought to the ravages of dental disease. 


the multiplying of its services in local eommu- 


nities everywhere. 
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Free from commercial control, “in aeeord 
with the ethies and standards of the dental pro 
fession,” and wholly devoted to the public wel 
fare, the association, nevertheless, “hopes that 
commercial interests will utilize their vast re- 
sources for influencing public opinion and ae- 
consclentiousness 


health to the 


tion” in developing public 


toward the bringing of dental 
nation. 

rhe national headquarters of the association 
Washington, D. C. Its officers 
Morgan, chairman of the board ot 
directors of the Martha M. Hall 
Maximin D. Touart, vice-president ; 


Morgan, 


are in are: 
James J. 
Foundation, 
pre sident ¢ 
Paul E. 
Bishop, secretary. The National Advisory Com- 


treasurer; Randolph = G. 
mittee, an honorary group from which an ex- 
ecutive committee is drawn, is made up of meim- 
bers of the dental and medical professions and 
public health and 


authorities in the fields of 


welfare. The executive committee acts as ad 


viser to the association. 


THE WINTER VACATION SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 
THOSE who wish to have the novel experience 
of spending a summer in the winter have only 
to register for the four-week vacation school in 
Santiago (Chile), beginning in July and ending 
in August. The fact that it may with equal pro- 


priety be called either a summer or a winter 
school, depending upon whether one lives in 
Chile or the United States, illustrates the more 
comprehensive fact that truth is sometimes a 
point of view. Happily, the school itself will 
not be subject to any confusion on that score, 


but will be sponsored—this year for the sixth 
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time—by the University of Chile, will have 


faculty from European as well as from Amer 
wide 


ican countries and not only will offer “a 


variety of courses, including the history and 
literature of European and Latin-American 
countries,” but, mainly for the benefit of North 
American students, will give the courses both it 
Spanish and in English. 


The 


which 


Edueation, 


chiefly 


Institute of International 


has heretofore been concerned 
with the granting of scholarships either to for 
eigners desiring to study in the United States 
or to Americans desiring to study in other lands, 
is now endeavoring to enlarge the group of stu 
dents and teachers who will visit Latin-American 
countries for study and for a better aequair 

Lath 


Accordingly, it will be under 


tanee with the customs and eulture of 
American peoples. 
the auspices of the institute that, on June 28, 
a group of students and teachers will sail for 
Santiago. 

It happens that this summer, or winter, Santi 
ago is celebrating the 400th anniversary of its 
founding, so that, on the reereational side, along 
with skiing in the Andes, North American stu 
dents will be able to participate in festivities of 
a sort not always available. 

The expenses for the round trip to Santiago 
and of the four weeks there will be $400; or, 
for those who would like to sail from New York 
on June 6 or from New Orleans on June 13, visit 
the east coast of South America and cirele thi 
continent before matriculating at Santiago, the 
eost will be about $200 extra. The Institute of 
International Edueation, 2 West 45th 
New York City, will be glad to furnish further 


information. 


Street 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND Leroy R. Priest, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Dothan (Ala.), has 
accepted the presidency of Judson College, 
Marion, Ala. Dr. Priest is the sixteenth presi- 
dent of the college since its founding in 1838. 


RaymMonp B. JoHnson, head of the Utica 
Country Day School (New Hartford, N. Y.) 
since 1932, has been appointed head master of 





University School, Cincinnati. He will sueceed 
Charles L. S. Easton, whose resignation will be 
come effective, August 1. 

LEE R. Dice, director of the Laboratory of 
Vertebrate Genetics, University of Michigan, has 
head of the 
Heredity, a new department, which will hold a 


beeome Department of Human 


clinie on heredity in the university hospital, the 
first clinie of its kind in America. 


J. H. Roperts, assistant professor of mathe 
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matics, Duke University, has been promoted to 
! 1 te protessor hip 
Davin A. Ronertson, president of Goucher 
College (Baltimore), has announeed the follow- 
ing promotions: Opal Marie Wolf, assistant 
protes or ol biol Sy, to be associate professor , 
Alice Jimmyer Reynolds, instruetor of economies 
and sociol gy, to be assistant professor, Jose- 
phine Fiske, instructor ot phy cal education, to 
be assistant professor; Harriette Dryden Vera, 
instructor of physiology and hygiene, to be as- 


tant professor. Edmund Hl. Chapman, assis- 


tant professor of fine arts, who has won the Yale 
University scholarship, has been granted leave 


the first term of the vear. 


of absence for 


the Cen- 


THe Private Schools Association of 
tral States, meeting in Chicago recently, elected 
the following officers: Herbert B. Barks, the 


attanooga, Tenn.), president ; 
Franeis W. Parker School 
Alden Shaw, De- 


Baylor School (C] 
Herbert W. Smith, 


(Chieago), vice preside mt ° F. 


troit Country Day School, secretary; O. N. 
Wing, Central YMCA College High School 


(Chieago), treasurer. 


} 


MILLER, director of 
School 


religious In- 
terests, Central (Overbrook, 
Pa.), and director of the Centenary Fund, in- 
eorporated in 1940 
of Friends’ Central School, has been appointed 


Ricuarp P 


Friends’ 
as The Parents and Alumni 


to a full-time field seeretary of the 


The 


Trom 


position as 
new work 


the staff 


Religious poecietyv. of Friends, 


will necessitate his withdrawal 
of the sehool. 

Mouton, president, the Brook- 
Graduate 


HAROLD G. 
ings Institution, will address’ the 
School Convoeation, Brown University, June 14, 
“Changing Eeonomie Condi- 


on the subject, 


+ 


1ONnS ‘4 


Datus C. SMITH, assistant editor of the 
Prineeton University Press and former editor of 
The Princeton Alumni Weekly, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the press, sueceeding the late 
Frank D. Halsey. 

THe following appointments have been an- 
nouneed by Aubrey Willams, NYA administra- 
tor: Harry V. 
Resident Center Section, NYA; there are ap- 
proximately 600 work 
throughout the country, employing 30,000 young 


Gilson is the new chief of the 


centers in operation 
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men and young women, and 90 additional centers 
are to be established. Harold Bennett Adams is 
to be State Youth Administrator of South Caro- 
lina. 

Tuomas C. Prince, general supervisor of edu- 
cation, Jacksonville and Duval County (Fla.), 
will become superintendent of schools, Knoxville 
(Tenn.), on July 1, sueceeding Harry Clark, 
resigned. 

Wiuiiam A. Kincaip, who has been superin- 
tendent of schools, Montpelier (Vt.), for the 
past eleven years, has been elected to the super- 
intendenecy of the Summit (N. J.) schools. 

Harry W. Gross, principal of the Valley 
Stream (N. Y.) Central High School for six- 
teen years, has been elected to the superinten- 
dency of the second supervisory school district, 
Nassau town of 


Hempstead. 


County, which includes the 
He will take up his duties on July 
31, when the of Wellington C. 
Mepham, who has held the post for twenty-nine 
years, will take effect. 


resignation 


CHARLES E. Burton, vice-principal, Roscoe 
(N. Y.) Central School, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, second district, Sullivan 
County. 


H. M. ScHAEFFER, 
(Ohio) High School, for the past fourteen years, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools, 
He succeeds 


principal, Montpelier 


Montpelier, for a two-year term. 
H. W. Newton, who is to retire in July. 


Haro_p EK. HOLuister, dean of boys, Rye (N. 
Y.) High School, has been named superinten- 
dent of the Westchester County second super- 
visory school district and will assume his duties 


on August 1. He sueeceeds Thomas J. Wagner. 


D. C. Eacer, superintendent of schools, Kall- 
buck (Ohio), for the past fourteen years, has 
received an appointment as superintendent of 
schools, Holmes County, Ohio. He suceeeds J. 
F. Jameson, head of the eounty school system 
for the past two years. 

Kk. D. JoHNsoN, principal, Raeford (N. C.) 
High School, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Hyde County (N. C.), to sueceed P. G. 
Gallop, who has resigned. 

J. FraANK TAyLor, who has been superinten- 
dent of schools, Dresden (Tenn.), for the past 
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five years, has been named superintendent of 
schools, Martin (Tenn.), sueceeding Spencer H. 
laylor, whose resignation will become effective 


at the end of the eurrent school year. 


GLENN Hutson, principal, Robstown (Tex.) 
High School, has been appointed superintendent 
of publie schools, sueceeding John P. Manning, 
who has resigned to accept the state directorship 


of the division of student work in the Texas 
NYA program. 

W. B. EpGERLEY, superintendent of schools, 
Bellville (Ohio), has resigned to become super- 
visor of counseling for the State Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation. 


WintIAM C. GRAHAM, who has served as su- 
perintendent of schools, Wilkinsburg (Pa.), for 
He has 
resigned as president of the Superintendents of 
the Independent School Districts of Allegheny 


thirty-eight years, will retire, July 1. 


County. 

Frances EX. MacIntyre, registrar, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology (Philadelphia), since 1909, 
will retire at the close of the present academic 
year. Her first assistant, Helen G. Johnson, will 
be promoted to the post of registrar, Septem- 


er E. 


Recent Deaths 

U. L. Gorpy, superintendent of schools, Cham 
bersburg (Pa.), from 1917 until his retirement 
in 1940, died, April 17, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. 

CHARLES B. JORDAN, director, School of Phar- 
macy, Purdue University (1910-23), and dean 
since 1923, died on April 22. Dean Jordan was 
the author of “Qualitative Analysis for Students 
of Pharmacy and Medicine” and was a member 
States 
He was sixty-two 


of the committee of revision, “United 
Pharmacopoeia,” 1920-41. 
years old at the time of his death. 


THE REVEREND Louis F. W. LESEMANN, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Training School (for city, 
home and foreign missions), 1917-34, and, since 
1934, director of the Garrett Biblical Institute 
(Evanston, Ill.), died, April 23, at the age of 
seventy-two years. 

Hester DONALDSON JENKINS, former head of 
the departments of English and history, Wo- 
men’s College (Istanbul), sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, April 24, at the age of seventy-one years. 
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Dr. Jenkins had leetured on the Near East and 


was the author of “Behind Turkish Lattices” and 
“An Ambassador to the Near East.” 
Louis B. GILuet, former professor of English 


literature at Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.) and at Amherst (Mass.) College, died, 
April 24. 
ing the country with art exhibits for the Macbeth 
Galleries of New York City. 


years old at the time of his death. 


Mr. Gillet had spent some years tour 


He was fifty-nine 


Tue VerRY REVEREND JAMES VIATOR RHEARS, 
former president of St. Viator College (Bour 
honnais, Ill.), died, April 25, at the age of fifty 
nine years. He had been, in recent years, master 
of novices at the Viatorian Novitiate, Lemont, 
Ill. 

Haroup F. Dow, who had been superintendent 
of schools, Danbury (Conn.), for the past ten 
years, died, April 25, at the age of fifty-two 
years. 

Exiua C. Ritrcutie, who had been for eighteen 
years librarian at the State Teachers College, 
Framingham (Mass.), died, April 28, at the age 
During World War I, Miss 


Ritchie was in the air service, Washington, D. C. 


of sixty years. 


Coming Events 
THE twenty-sixth annual conference of the 


National University Extension Association will 
meet in Oklahoma City, May 5-7, and will have 
as host the University of Oklahoma. Conference 


Hotel 


Reservations should be made in advanee. The 


headquarters will be at the Biltmore. 


theme of the conference will be “University 


Extension and Total Defense.” 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner will be given to Doro 
thy Thompson, Tuesday evening, May 6, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. Frank Kingdon, 
former president, University of Newark, is chair 
man of the committee on arrangements. Re 
quests for tickets ($5 each) should be addressed 


to Peter Grimm, treasurer, Dorothy Thompson 


Dinner Committee, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
THE annual meeting of the American Arche 


ology Society and the American Anthropological 


Association will be held at the University 0 
Minnesota, May 8-9. 

THE Southard Sehool (Topeka, Kans.) will 
hold its fourth Behavior 


annual Institute on 








in Children and Adult-Child Relation- 
hips, June 2-13. The staff of the 

Karl A. Menninger, M.D., 
composed of psychiatrists and teachers of the 
Menninger School. The 


will consist of lectures and case presenta- 


Problem 
institute, 
headed by will be 


Clinie and Southard 
course 
tions by the staff, discussions, open forums and 
No book 


the Menninger Clinie Library will be at 


seminal will be necessary; the faeili- 


ties of 
The enrolment fee 


the dispo al of the students. 


is + 45) A certificate otf 


attendanee will be 


awarded to each person who completes the 


and students of senior-college standing 


COUTTS, 


will be given two hours of undergraduate eredit 


College (Top ka) upon payment 


Ol a COL Lee of Se 

THe seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the State Teachers College at Towson (Md.) 
will be celebrated on June 14, 1941. 

fue Institute of General Semanties (1234 
Kast 56th Street, Chicago) has announeed the 


following schedule for the coming summer: June 


16-22, Intensive Seminar Course, two leetures 
daily; June 30-July 25, Evening Seminar 
Course, M maday, Wedne day, Friday, 7 9: 30; 


August 1-2, Second American Congress on Gen- 
eral Semanties at the University of Denver; Au- 
gust 26-September 1, Intensive Summer Course, 
two lecture daily. Alfred Korzybski is direetor 
will also conduct special 
(Red Wing, 
Ap- 


plicants for the courses should address the Edu- 


institute. He 
Interstate 


of the 
eminars at the Clinie 
Minn.) and at Pennsylvania State College. 
cational Direetor. 


LEORA JAMES SHERIDAN, of Swarthmore 
(Pa.), who has taught in Brazilian schools for 
many years and has recently been appointed 
senior specialist in Latin-American higher edu- 
eation, Office of 


charge of the 1941 educational field trip spon- 


Ag bes: Edueation, will be in 


sored by the University of Brazil. One party 


will sail from New York on June 20, returning 
August 25; another will leave New York on 
July 3, returning September 8. The purpose 


of the trip is “to give American teachers first- 
hand information regarding Brazilian eulture, to 
aid those working on research projects and to 
provide opportunity for summer study with 
credit.” 
Other Items of Interest 

THE Francis W. ParKer Soctery was organ- 
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ized in April by a small group interested in th: 
furthering of the educational and social values 
implicit in the edueational work and writing 
of Francis W. Parker. 


the new society may be secured by writing to thi 


Information concerning 


secretary, George B. Fowler, 315 Allaire Avenue, 
Leonia, N. J. 


THE annual Poetry Leeture at Mills Colleg 
(Oakland, Calif.) was given by Jeannette Marks, 
April 30, on the subject, “The Treasure Island- 
of the Brownings.” Particular interest attaches 
to this event because of Dr. Marks’s discovery 
of seventeen documents deposited in a vault on 
the island of St. the Caribbean Sea, 


John Tittle, great-grand 


Kitts in 
under the name of 
father of Robert Browning. Of the five paper 
that escaped disintegration, one was the will of 
John Tittle, in 
led to the discovery of fifty other documents 
“that tied the family to that land in the 18th 


’” 
eentury. 


whieh a reference to Jamaica 


Pusuic libraries in England, believing that 
called to their 


country need good books as well as good food, 


young men and women serve 
are greatly concerned that the old “haphazard 
gift system now prevailing” be replaced by a 
“properly organized system of book purchase 
and distribution,” according to The Christian 
Science Monitor, March 7. The winter bulletin 
of the Manchester Libraries Committee reads in 
part: “It is surely a reflection on twentieth- 
century democracy if the mental recreation of 
the troops who stand between us and Hitler is 
to be left to the casual gifts of books selected at 
random by housekeepers to clear space on over- 
crowded shelves.” A. G. Webster, librarian of 
the Dundee Public Library, referring to “allied 
servicemen” from countries that have been in- 
vaded, says that they rarely eall for fiction. 
Biography, industry and government 
publications are far more popular. The Dun- 
is typical of others; many public 


travel, 


dee library 
libraries in towns have put their services free 
When 
camps are unexpectedly moved, Mr. Webster 
knows that he may lose half his “permanent 
stock,” but he says: “Still, it is a risk I’m glad 
to run if it helps to pass the long winter nights 
for those gallant foreigners whose only home 


of charge at the disposal of local troops. 


just now is our home.” 


School Law Review, a monthly journal pub- 
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[AY 3, 


shed by Dennis Hartman, 3210 Selby Avenue, 
; Angeles, purports to answer the questions 
law that confront boards of edueation, school 
triets, superintendents and teachers because 
the growing complexities of educational facili- 
es. It summarizes each month “all the cases 
hat affect schools and school problems as de- 
ded by all the state and federal courts,” and 
srovides a ready reference on such matters as 
taxation, 


yonds, eontracts, damages, elections, 


ransportation and workmen’s compensation. 
(iroUP EDUCATION SERVICE, a cooperative or- 
ranization made up of experienced group work- 
ers, has just issued the first number of Leaders’ 
(id Bulletin, which is designed “to study and 
romote group life.” It will contain each month 
‘The Leader’s Kit”; “Achievements in Group 
Lite’; an “Open Forum”; a page devoted to 
Life 
Days,” and other features written by outstand- 
The ser- 


ice also publishes twice a month a Group Activ- 


methods; 


rroup fund-raising “Group 


¢ leaders in the field of group work. 


ty Digest “Program of the Month” series deal- 
ng with the “group approach to selected subject 
fields.” The general purposes of the service are: 

1) to serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on groups, leadership techniques, program 
resources and facilities; (2) to promote the 
croup work method of education, and (3) to 
extend edueational services to autonomous 
croups.” 

A  stupy of edueational motion pictures, 
uade possible by a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, is being undertaken at Bard 
N. Y.), resi- 
Charles 


H. Gray, dean, explains that the films “tested 


College (Annandale-on-Hudson, 


dential unit of Columbia University. 


for audience reaction” in the college laboratory 
will be used as a basis for questionnaires that 
will be sent out to near-by communities in the 
hope of discovering “whether factual films like 
... ‘The Plow That Broke the Plain,’ or those 
that present economic theories in charts have 
the deeper influence on movie-goers.” The ex- 
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Adolt 


direetor of the study, may result in bringing to 


stur ithal, 


periment, in the opinion of 


not otherwise 


he publie a knowledge of facts 


ccessible. 


THe school day for elementary pupils in 


Akron (Ohio) has been shortened by thirty min 
Ralph H. Waterhouse, superintendent of 


utes. 


schools, gives as a reason for the change “the 


$9 
Demands 


upon the pupil both inside and outside of school 


complexities of a school child’s life. 


have become too exacting. 


Tue freshmen of Indiana State Teachers Col 


lece (Terre Haute), beginning next fall, 


will be 
required to take a course in “Contemporary Civ 
ilization.” The eourse will eontinue throughout 
the year and will constitute one fourth of a 
freshman’s schedule of studies, as announced by 


J. E. Grinnell, dean of instruction. 


For the benefit of students affected by con 
scription, the University of Denver will confer 
the bachelor’s degree, on a four-quarter plan of 
study, at the end of three years. With like eon 
sideration for defense needs, William A. Hanley, 
national president, American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers, says that the 14,000 engineers 
to be graduated from universities in 1941 will 
not supply the number required and urges that 
engineering schools be continued through the 
summer months and graduate the class of 1942 
in February. 


HeNrY M. Wriston, president, Brown Uni 
versity, declaring that “balanced judgment is as 
vital for the defense of our way of life as guns 
and planes” and that “the military phase of this 
crisis is essentially an interlude,” is cautioning 
against entering military service 
the 


way to share in the national defense program.” 


his students 


without due eonsideration of “long-range 
Dr. Wriston has sent letters to the university’s 
1,400 students advising them to give their ener 
gies to their college work as the best way to serve 


the country at this time. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


NARROW-GAUGE EDUCATORS 
VERSUS BROAD-GAUGE 
EDUCATORS 
I’vE heard it argued that deep scholarship in 
any one field will inevitably result in great 





breadth of eulture. This might be termed the 
theory of: Go deep enough and you'll go wide. 
Or, to put it another way: Go deep enough and 
you will eventually eut across the rich vein of 


Pan Sophia. 








Unfortunately, however, the opposite often 


occurs and we have the sad situation of experts 
and authorities learning “more and more about 
le and | Standards of specialization 
have forced many of our top flicht professors 
of education into being single-celled animals, 
with their particular “fields” of education as 


their only stock in trade. Such renuneiation of 


the other elements of abundant living, such tak 


ing of the aeademie veil, is all right for research 


worke? who go off by themselves into labora 


tories, but for those who must deal with people 
in ¢la and in conference, a lone wolf course is 
positively deleterious. To enrich teaching, col- 
lea professors, a well as kindergarten teach 


ers, must draw from a myriad of human experi- 


ences. Our young people need and deserve the 
sided human 


Alto- 


especially in 


ruidance of teachers who are many 


being real persons of broad culture. 


evether too Il any college students, 
education departments, are glimpsing life and 
learning through the tiny peephole of some 
specialist’s possessive frenzy for the one “field” 
he has mastered to the exelusion of other and 
possibly rreener fields 

If this 


ten protessors of 


seems harsh criticism, name for me 
vour acquaintance who are 
persons of deep culture—interested in and well- 


versed in music, art, literature—able conversa- 


tionalists and constructive listeners in a wide 
variety of subjects, possessed of many hobbies, 
humanly interested in reading not only in one 
field (this amounts virtually to an oecupational 
but 


versant with Dagwood and Superman at the one 


disease with education professors), con- 


extreme and Katherine Manstield and George 


Santayana at the other. Ask the next professor 
you meet if he enjoyed Ludwig Bemelman’s new 
book “The Donkey Inside” or if he enjoyed see- 
ing “The Lady Eve” or if he knows why “Ar- 
senie and Old Lace” is packing them in, or if 
he gets a dramatie lift from the three magnifi- 
and E flat that 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. In faet, ask almost 


cent reiterated G’s open 3ee- 


any educational authority to enter into general 


conversation where shop talk is taboo and then 


observe how tongue-tied he is—how eager to 


revert to his “field” where he feels secure. 
How many Ph.D.’s of your aequaintance know 

and appreciate the work of Sacha Guitry, Kath- 

erine Cornell, Helen Hokinson, 


Tony Sarg, 
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Oscar Levant, Grant Wood, George Jean 
Nathan, Norman Bel Geddes, Robinson Jeffers, 


James Thurber or Orson Welles—to mention 
some playwrights, poets, humorists, actors, 


painters, cartoonists, puppeteers, stage design 
ers, authors. How many Ph.D.’s do you know 
who have hobbies of photographing, sketching, 


How 


many do you know who are so galvanized by 


collecting to take them out of themselves? 


their own rich interests that they could hold 
the with 
Maugham, Noel Coward, Clifton Fadiman o1 
Frank Case- 


times who are frankly bored unless faced with 


interest in conversation Somerset 


to mention a few people of our 


an interesting person. 

To be the greatest living authority on land 
grant colleges, if there 7s such an authority, rep 
resents laudable industry and attention to de 
tail, but to be that and only that is to disobey 
the dictum of the greatest Teacher of all time, 
who recommended abundant living as a way of 
showing gratitude for the riches life has to offer. 

LILLIAN GRAY 

San JOSE (Cauir.) STATE COLLEGE 


STILL ANOTHER NOTE ON SPEAKERS 
HAVING 
sions, I ean understand what “G.E.H.” means 


been victimized on numerous ocea- 
by his brief plaint in ScHoo. Aanp Society, 
April 5. 


to whom he listened ignored specified time limits. 


Five of thirteen convention speakers 


Imagine it, several used twice as much time as 
had been allotted to them! 

Programs prepared by pedagogues almost al- 
ways get out of hand. Audiences get jittery 
and some speakers are practically crowded out. 
Here’s an appropriate speech for a scheduled 
speaker who has been elbowed off the program: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, in view of the faet that 
Dr. So-and-So spoke forty minutes instead of 
his allotted twenty, and Professor Blank ran the 
sands of the hour glass through, I here and now 
commit my manuscript to the tender mercies of 
the secretary of the association for publication 
in the Yearbook, if any. I further request that 
the minutes of this meeting show that my ad- 
dress on this oceasion utilized thirty seconds, 
one half of one minute.” 

A good doetoral investigation might be that 
of determining the saturation point of audiences. 
How long will it take us to discover that two 
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cood speakers on a program are better than four 
or five, even if they are good? 

What is a chairman for? Why is he armed 
with a gavel? Why ean’t he realize that it is 
not poor etiquette to remind a speaker of the 
time which has been allotted him and make him 
the vietim of the gavel when the sands are run? 
An exception might, of course, be made if the 
President or the King is speaking. 

A presiding officer is more than a decoration. 
Should he not have proper consideration for his 
audience as well as for ineonsiderate speakers? 
A presiding officer has some authority and some 
responsibility. He should assume his responsi 
bility and exercise his authority wisely and with 


due consideration for both sides of the foot 
lights. 
W. W. Parker 
PRESIDENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


ART FOR BETTER DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING 

ART is supposed to grow out of the needs of 

When such be- 


vitiated, they have noth 


social groups of a given time. 
come degenerate or 
ing ereative within to give out as an art ex- 
pression. They turn to earlier creative periods 
We 


have had, among others, neo-classicism and Pre- 


of history and bring on a “neo” art form. 


Raphaelitism, and now we hear of Neo-Roman 
ticism. 

Is it Neo-Romanticism that causes twentieth 
century-clothed women to Victorianize their hair 
and headgear? Or are such historie anachron- 


isms of no consequence? Of course, woman 
should please herself in the matter of costume. 
sut did you ever visit the costume section of a 
self-respecting museum? It is a stimulating ex 
perience. Qne realizes the fortitude of men and 
women through the ages to become mutually at- 
tractive, from the high-wired neck, distorted ear 
lobes, lips or feet, tattooed skin, to the wasp 
waist, the hoop-skirt and the six-inch heel of 
later eras. Men were not always the neutral 
backgrounds for feminine pulchritude that they 
usually are to-day. It is true that their flair 
for being “cock o’the roost” is just now bursting 
Note the 
Esquire magazine for what the “well-dressed 


The dears 


out into truly gorgeous resort clothes. 


man will wear” for Miami Beach. 
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are certainly letting down their back hair as to 


shore togs. And why should they not be as 
generously alluring as their companions hav 
been and are? 

Shall we go into the home and look about u 
ion? What are 


our daily needs aside from physieal subsistence? 


to question how art might funet 
Nearly every woman craves a lovely home, the 
kind that 


hospitable promise throughout her establishment 
I 


has a welcome door and fulfills that 

If she is wise she has studied color for all her 
personal and home needs. She knows that color 
enriches or pales her personality, whether it is 
worn or whether it becomes her background foil 
As to 
accomplish marvels where the budget forbids a 


furniture, a well-chosen slip-eover will 


new chair. Draperies ean brighten a room 
The tinting of walls ean hghten and enlarge o1 
contract the spatial effect. 

There are many household guides and maga 
zine articles that picture how to bring our con 


glomerations of household gods into closer har 


mony. Much ean be done. Each new purchase 
is important. Does the contemplated objeet 
really “belong,” or is it the eyesore of next 


week? 

is the most 
> —— M loa i N 

expensive debauch one ean indulge in. See those 

Louis XV_ perfume bottles, three for $1.39? 

Such handsome 


Question 


Jeware the bargain counter! It 


They were once $15.00 a set. 
baroque shapes with filigree stoppers! 
how they would really look with one’s other 
toilet accessories. Of course, one should have a 
new tray and mirror and another dressing 
table would be better. . . . There you see what 
a bargain those bottles really are. They require 


live 


an entirely new environment if they are to 
properly in one’s home. 

Eventually, we realize that these mistakes with 
which we live are the result of this urge to have 
beauty about us, to express it in some way, to 
feel it. 


be so. 


It is right and natural that this should 
Adequate guides are at our disposal. 
There are general and special laws for each of 
us. To know how to place forms juxtaposed to 
other forms, what colors will balance other 
colors, what harmonies and contrasts will give 
the individual touch that makes a home, a cos 
tume, a luncheon table, a park or garden, a 
building or a whole community have a quality 


that is distinctive, requires a degree of judg- 
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ment and taste that may be aequired by you 
and you, 
That inner vital force that demands satisfae- 
Ol th { Each of us must make a 
erious contribution to satisfy our desires. We 
must devote time to search for the best informa- 
tion av: ble Then we must spend as much 
" ind thought in recreating what we wish 
» have about us as we would in planning a 
journe iV from home. The result will b 
orth the effort MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY 
. ET} Co 


ISOLATIONISM IN ENGLISH 


A PERIODICAL dealing with the professional 


aspects of the teaching of English recently de- 
the 


clined to publish a paper which declared 


essentiality or some foreign lancuage equip- 


Knelish, on 


ment for prospective teachers of 
the ground that such material was “nothing 
new.” 

And yet, out of seven hundred students en- 


rolled in a fairly typical college summer school 


(1939), the ma ority of them teachers, and a 


large percentage of them actually teachers of 


English, only seven reported with foreign-lan- 


cruage Apparently, few realized 


aspirations. 
that to know English alone among languages is 


in truth not to know English at all. It is evi- 


dent, therefore, that, even if the doctrine here 
preached has been heard in the world before, its 


tenets have been taken too much for granted 


by survivors of the older school; the present 
told the old, old story 


veneration needs to be 


again. 


{ 


Consider for a moment the oddity of the spee- 
tacle of a widespread educational policy in the 
United States, especially in the teachers col 
operating against the requirement of 


! 
leges, 
foreign-language study as a necessary basis for 


English, in the face of the almost unanimous 
conviction on the part of those who should know 
that it is bringing disastrous results. No good 
graduate school is turning out English majors 
without foreign-language equipment, but col- 
leges in large numbers are flooding the land 
with teachers of high-school English who are 
totally ignorant of intimately related languages. 

In spite of the assumed sanctity of new 


theories, preparation in the native speech in our 
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country appears to be worse than it has ever 
Words 


“voluptuous” are foreign to the voeabu 


been. like “augment,” “cogent,” “vis- 
age,” 
“Servi- 


A ny 


professor can readily uncover an unsuspected 


lary of most of our undergraduates. 


tude” is indistinguishable from “service.” 


and almost unimaginable ignorance of simple 
household English among the young people in 
his charge, the utter looseness of whose language 
conceptions goes far to render the best educa- 
tive efforts abortive. 

Although the better magazines continue to be 
filled with masterful wording, that is, economical] 
formulations of thought through word-knowl- 
edge, they are being read by smaller and smaller 
numbers of people. Some of these periodicals 
have been foreed out altogether, while others 
have ventured into transformations in form and 
content in a desperate effort to arrest the fatal 
waning of clientele. Nearly all of them try to 
recuperate fallen fortunes by price-cutting and 
But this is too long a 
Suffice it to say, one 


perpetual soliciting. 
story to enter upon here. 
obvious cause of the general reader’s lack of 
the 
failure to grasp the meaning. 

This deficiency in vocabulary persists, and 


interest in best forms of writing is his 


seems to be deepening, although more and more 
concern has been exhibited in recent years over 
the teaching of English, although convoeations 
and conferences on the subject have multiplied 


and departments of 


although ubiquitous 
“Speech,” featuring what is ealled “function- 
alism,” have expanded their programs to the 
most ambitious proportions. 

Let us look for a moment at this sacred word 
The basie idea it conveys is, of 
There never has been 


“speech.” 
course, as old as the hills. 
a time when edueation in the native tongue had 
a raison d’étre apart from facility, elegance and 
practical appropriateness of expression. It 
was not just yesterday, in other words, that man 
became a social being, by nature endowed with 
concern for the reception, adaptation and com- 
munication of thought, although the modernistie 
promoters of “functionalism” seem to think that 
it was. 

This is in line with the queer idea that the 
Victorian world included Latin and Greek in 
the curriculum purely for the sake of their dif- 
fieulty, as a sort of precious mental vitamin. 


« 
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rhe truth is, of course, that although these sub- 
jects are complex and difficult and although 
nental discipline is indeed subserved in their 
study, there were other and more tangible re- 
sults understood to spring therefrom, notably 
rood and solid language habits, imeluding a 
power in language analysis that carried over 
into all future language study, and familiarity 
with words which in all the later ages have been 
associated with the things of culture. 
“Funetionalism” is a word for mediocre lan- 
cuage teachers to conjure by, people who foster 
an English quite dissociated from its European 
background. On the contrary, word-conscious- 
ness 1s an amalgam derived from several lan- 


cuage sources combined. Any “ism” apart 
from this fundamental idea must lead at best 


to only middle-class performance. 

This being true, why is it that the foreign 
languages have found in professors of English 
friends, but not coadjutors, and have been 
foreed to establish with them only an entente 


cordiale instead of a realistic and effective alli- 


ance? And why must it be that the tried and 
tested language doctrine under. discussion 


should come from foreign-language instructors 
only, and seldom directly, fluently and even 
passionately from professors of English? 

It appears to the writer naive in the extreme 
that the entertainment and program committee 
at a recent national gathering of teachers of 
Einglish advertised seats at the banquet for 
“any teachers of English” holding the price of a 
ticket. Might not teachers of French or of 
Latin admitted the table? 


Many of us foreign-language men and women 


have been about 


are fully as interested in English as are the 


registered teachers of that language, and it 
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seems ineredible that the fact is not 
not appreciated, on the English side. 

The objection is often entered to the plea for 
foreign-language study in the equipment of ex 
ponents of English that it is too much to expect 
one to learn additional tongues just to eke out 
The 


is obvious and easy: it is by no means to this 


knowledge of one’s native speech. reply 
end only that foreign languages are acquired 
Law, medicine and the sciences not only resepet 
them highly, but demand some knowledge of 
them; the better universities stipulate them as 
prerequisites for all higher degrees; they make, 
as is generally recognized, tor understanding 
and sympathy among nations. Professor Calvin 
Thomas, of an earlier day at Columbia Univer 
sity, once said—what all earnest students of 
foreign languages and of English must applaud 
that he would no more willingly part with his 
reading knowledge of German than with any 
other integral portion of his soul. But there is 
no space here for discussion of the manifold 
values in foreign languages outside of the 
English connection. 
This paper reveals no new discovery, nor 
even proposes measures not proposed before. 
It seeks simply to reawaken the consciences of 
those in responsible positions who, in the matter 
of English education, have been lulled to sleep 
by spectacular panaceas designed to save time. 
ts author has in mind, too, that mass of young 
and willing workers in student bodies who, 
under the cireumstances of late years, have not 
even heard of foreign-language values for 
Knglish. 
A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


ATHENS, W. VA. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


GREAT PERSPECTIVES FOR 
EDUCATION 

History of Civilization. By Hutton WEBSTER. 
xix+1051 pp. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co. 1940. $5.00. 

History and Philosophy of Education: Ancient 
and Medieval. By FrepericK Esy and 
Cuar.tes F, Arrowoop. xiiit+ 966 pp. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1940. $3.75. 

By JoHN DEWEY. 


Education Today. xix + 373 





pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1940. 

How We Learn. By Boyp H. Bone. 308 pp. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Co. 1940. (No 
price.) 

Dr. Wesster, well-known writer of history 
text-books for high schools, has been com 


mended by no less an authority than H. G. 
Wells for the “social perspective” which he has 
brought to the study of history. 
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The present massive volume is intended for 


college student It is lueidly written, very ob- 


jectively deseriptive, and hardly any 


M1IVeS 


issues. It is in the best 


to eontrovel sial 


pace 
ociological sense a history of human culture 
from earliest historie times, of which the stage 


properly called “eivilization” is relatively re- 


The book consists of five chronological 
Parts’—Foundations; Early Centers; Classi- 
eal; Medieval, and Modern—but within each of 
those tuges the arrangement 1 by Lopes. The 
nineteen chapters on “Modern Civilization” in 
clude such topies as: Expansion Overseas; The 
Great Powers; Literary and Artistie Move- 
ments; The Machine Age; De moeraey and 
Nationalism; Revolutions and Dictatorships; 


Social Betterment, and Cultural Trends. 
A peculiarly helpful feature for both students 


ind general readers is the eighty-six very eare- 
ully drawn maps and plans seattered through 
he text. There are also 32 illustrations, usually 
from museum objeets. The index runs to 36 
pages and an appendix of 25 pages presents 


brief bibliogra the 45 chapters 


pi les 


(other than historians) 


For 


us well as thoughtful lay readers, Dr. Webster’s 


social seientists 
book should prove an invaluable reference book 
notwithstanding that it is planned primarily for 
eolle re students. 

Drs. Eby 


a lengthy and 


and Arrowood have 


also produeed 


scholarly work on what is at least 


one great division of human eulture. This is 


shown especially by the fact that nearly one 
sixth of their book is given to Primitive, Egyp- 


‘ 


tian and Hebraie systems and philosophies of 


edueation betore those of the Greeks are ap 
proached. 

The authors have assembled a wealth of quo- 
tations and pieturesque illustrations throughout 
their text. The range and minuteness of their 
treatment is revealed especially in the exhaustive 


twenty-six-page index. Only rarely do they at- 
tempt any eritical eomparisons of our present 
day ideas with the historie praetices and eon- 
erete philosophies so amply deseribed. 

What is the place of so seholarly a work in 
Pro- 


George Payne in his editorial intro- 


the teacher-training proeesses of to-day? 
fessor KE, 


duetion says: “No student of edueation .. . ean 
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afford to neglect the historie past and the efforts 
of peoples of those periods to build a program 
of education appropriate to the needs of th 
age.” 

But do we find any parallels for that program 
in the other learned professions—exeept, pos 
sibly, theology? True, many able physicians, as 
well as some engineers and lawyers, read exten- 
sively of historic practices in the earlier stages 
of their professions—but only after years of 
suecessful practice rather than at the stage of 
If by “student of 


education” Dr. Payne means the mature mind 


professional preparation. 


of the long suecessful practitioner of eduea- 


tional then we have some real 


analogies with what takes place in the other 
progessions, 
deseriptions of philosophies and practices of the 


processes, 
But intensive study of scholarly 


educations of ancient days “as an indispensable 
aid in preparing teachers for the inereasingly 
diffieult problems of edueation that exist  to- 
day’? We must wonder! 

“Edueation Today” embraces forty-five papers 
John 
periodicals over a period of more than forty 
years. Dr. Joseph Ratner of the College of the 


City of New York has selected and edited the 


contributed by Dr. Dewey to various 


series in chronologieal order, 

Many of the philosophical reflections on edu- 
cational practices and ideals expressed in these 
essays may not appear novel to-day; but to con- 
temporaries of any given year they often seemed 
not only novel but disturbing. In several other 
fields besides education Dr. Dewey has been 
from early years a staunch and consistent “lib- 
eral”—in the uncorrupted sense of that term. 
It seems certain that the Ebys and Arrowoods 
writing the history of education and the Web 
sters surveying the history of eulture some cen- 
turies hence will feel obliged to give considerable 
space to Dr. Dewey’s name and to his theories. 

This compilation of timely and vividly ex- 
pressed papers is to be strongly recommended 
to Dr. Payne’s “student of edueation.” It is 
quite possible that Dr. Dewey has studied little 


into the history of edueation. Perhaps he has 


been much more eoneerned with what H. G. 
Wells once wrote on as “The History of the 
Future.” But as a realist, not only in philo- 


sophieal, but also in economic, religious and 
other areas of cultural thought, his only handi- 
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pn. as it seems to this reviewer, has been his 


ability, common to all present-day thinkers, to 


| in our language of social philosophies the 


rms and eolloeations of terms which would 


ke his meanings elear to his colleagues and 
owers, 

Professor Bode’s book is a clearly written 
cussion of “four distinet theories of mind and 
continue to exert a 


learning, all of which 


ng influence on present-day education” 
classical tradition, the doetrine of 
the 


formal 


scipline, behaviorism, and pragmatie 
eory. 
All men are in some degree holders of phi- 
ssophies imitatively learned; that is, belief's, 
eduetions, generalizations relative to many of 
their phases of aetive participation in the ex- 
human 


venees of living and of sharing in 


ture—phases of self-support, marriage, life 
after death, political cooperation, disease heal- 
ng, job-holding, laborers’ ecooperations, the 
responsibilities of investors, racial inferiorities 
nd the rest. 

All adult persons at least hold and act upon 


such philosophies. But many adults, as they 
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mature into old farmers, sailors, shopworkers, 
teachers, housewives and the rest, also tend to 
do much philosophizing on their own account 

kinds of 


matrices of acquired prejudices, poignant per 


vague reflective thinking within 


sonal experiences and other teeling-echarged 


atmospheres. And if we agree that “demoeratie 
gvovernment is government by discussion,” then 
we must expect millions of American voters to 
do much philosophizing on themes political. 

But school edueations are also greatly de 


And 


few are the adults to-day who do not profess 


moeratized processes in American life. 
opinions, even well-rooted convictions, on some 
or many phases of school and eollege education. 
But only rarely do such philosophizers attain 
enough influence to deserve to be ealled eduea 
tional philosophers. Dr. Bode is one of 
fortunate ones. His deduetive theorizings have, 
like those of Dr. Dewey, Dr. Stanley Hall and 


a small number of others earried mueh weight 


those 


for such times and problems as are not yet ripe 
for really functional seientifie studies, 
Davip SNEDDEN 


Pato ALTO, CALIF. 


REPORTS 


GENERAL EDUCATION AT COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


AN EXPERIMENT ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LEVEL 

THE educational journals frequently report 
experiments at various schools and colleges. 
Often a report is published while an experiment 
is in progress and too often nothing more is 
heard of it. 
for its share of experimentation, ranging all 


Curriculum-revision has eome in 


the way from a program for studying one hun- 
dred elassies to an ultra-Progressive curriculum 
that develops as the needs and interests of the 
students develop. 

For years, the trend in most colleges has been 
toward breadth as well as depth. A student is 
urged to dig deeply in his field of specialization. 
But before he narrows his efforts, he is eneour- 
aged and often required to spend some time in 
getting a broad general view of the various fields 
included in the college curriculum. There are 
various ways of accomplishing this latter aim. 


The student may be required to take at least one 
course or a sequence of courses in each of sey 
eral fields of knowledge. For example, he may 
be required to take a laboratory course, just for 
the experience of going through the laboratory 
routines. He may take an orientation course, a 
general introductory course or a survey course. 
An experiment in curriculum-reorganization 
was started at Colgate University in 1928 with 
the introduction of a survey course for freshmen 
in philosophy and religion. Eneouraged by the 
success of that course, the administration intro- 
duced two more survey courses in 1929. One 
was in biological sciences and the other in social 
sciences. In 1930, the last two survey courses 
were started. They were surveys in physical 
science and in fine arts. 
With the introduction of 
program for general education in the junior-col 


these courses, the 


lege years was revised and the concentration for 
depth and specialization in the senior-college 
years was adjusted to fit a new pattern. One 


half of the freshman student’s load is taken up 
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courses. 
courses of 
hours each during the _ first 
es ol 

the second ser here 1s no 
quence for the y courses, SO 
f courses while 
er pair. At 
ther half of 
“too)”? 


king English, 


ay elect 


irvey course in 


fine arts 1s scheduled tor three semester hours. 


This course is in the sophomore curriculum only 


r of 
continued as a 


into the 


“tool” subjeet and m; » ‘ried on 


upper-class vear 


Specialization been na lit ed way in the 


ophomore year and general education in a nar- 


rowed sense 1s continued kor example, a stu- 


dent may one of the 


expect to oO! ntrate In 
social selene nior years. If 


so, he 


eral edueation 


' ] } ? ‘ . ++ < ‘ 
pena ( ( vear getting a gen- 


‘lal selenees by 


spect SOC] 


course the departments of 


taking elementa 


history, sociology, economies and political sei- 


ence This work is more specialized and inten- 


vey course in social seienee and 
yet it is not narrowed down to only one depart- 
ment or to a sequence of courses within a depart- 


ment Or, if the student expects to concentrate 


in physics, he will take physics, mathematies and 
chemistry in his sophomore year. In the junior 
and senior years a student takes at least 40 per 
cent. and possibly more of his work in his de- 
This program will 
Some of the 


student’s electives will be in related departments 


partment ol coneentration., 


include both eourses and seminars. 
in departments that are in 


and some may be 


another school of the collee. They are chosen 
after consultation with a departmental adviser. 
The basis of the program of general edueation 
in the junior-college years is the survey courses. 
The general connotation of survey is a broad all- 
inclusive panoramie view. This is not what is 
by survey courses as the term is applied 
University and at many other col- 

We have been careful to distinguish 


four 
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between a survey in physical science and a sy; 
vey of physical sciences. 

The aims of the survey courses at Colgate ; 
to acquaint students with the major fields 
knowledge, to stimulate any interest the stude) 
may possess or acquire, to serve as a basis up 
which the choice of subsequent study may 
made and to acquaint the student with the nat 
of the world in which he lives. In addition ea 
individual survey course has its own particul 
aims, which will be mentioned later. 

A decade of experience, experimentation : 
evaluation has gone into the selection and o 
ganization of topies and materials with which 1 
accomplish these objectives. In this process « 
selection and organization, two principles, t 
value of which has become more apparent as ¢ 
perience increased, have been followed. Fis 
only a few of the many available topies hay 
been selected for consideration. Any othe 
policy would require more time than could | 
devoted to these courses. However, the obje 
tives are none the less attainable through this 
sampling process. It is not necessary to eat a 
the apples in a barrel to learn the taste o! 
apples. 

Second, the topics selected have been chos 
so that they fit into an organization possessing 
unity and coherence. This may be illustrated 
by a deseription of any of the Colgate surve; 
courses. When, in the survey in social science, 
it is desired to show that our society is an o: 
vanized “going eoneern,” it is reasonable 1 
expect that the medium through which this ide: 
is presented should itself be organized. Accord 
ingly, the course has an “organizing theme” 

People have 
all his 
Practical], 


which may be stated as follows: 
needs. No individual satisfies needs 
through his own unaided efforts. 
everyone specializes both vocationally and avoca 
These specializations must be organ 
This organization and con 
Moreover, th« 
Social prob 
In turn thes: 
social problems give rise to proposals for social 
Some of these proposals art 


tionally. 
ized and controlled. 
trol is both formal and informal. 
organization and control change. 
lems arise out of this situation. 


reorganization. 
privately sponsored, some are undertaken by the 
state, some are conservative and some are radical! 





1 Willard Geer, The American Physics Teacher, 
7: 389-394. 
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[he survey in physical science aims to give 
efinite conception of the physical world, some 


vreciation of the scientifie method and the 


rt it has had in the intellectual life of the 
ce, as well as the contributions of the physical 
ences to the solution of some contemporary 
oblems. It is not an attempt to survey the 
ntire domain of the physical sciences. It is a 
rically developed course in physical science 
ther than a “cut-down” version of the ele- 
entary courses in the various departments 
epresented. No attempt is made to give a fair 
epresentation of what may be expected to come 
iter by taking further work in any or all of the 
epartments concerned. Rather a unified course 
physical science has been built which attempts 
to give the student a view of the universe in 
hich he lives and of his relation to it. 
The survey in philosophy and religion is not 
condensed introduction to the history of phi- 
-ophy or to philosophical problems, or to 
iblical or Christian history. It 1s rather a gen- 
ral introduction to the part which philosophy 
and religion have played in western civilization. 
lhe course might well be described as the adven- 
ture of philosophic and religious ideas in western 
ilture. An attempt is made to give the college 
tudent, who has no particular preparation in 
either philosophy or religion, an extensive course 
that will give him some idea of the way in 
vhich the religious and philosophie roots of our 
cultural heritage took hold and developed in the 
course of a long history. Certain historical 
periods are especially illuminating in showing 
the intereonnection of philosophy and religion, 
and also in revealing their total effeet upon the 
life of an era. The student is given such ample 
illustration of this interplay of ideas that he will 
be in a position to gain genuine insights into the 
dynamie character of philosophy and religion 
as enltural forces. 

The aspect of the life process which has been 
selected as the center of attention for the survey 
in biological science is the life of the human 
species. Each of the three basic organismie 
activities—maintenance, reproduction and_ re- 
A rather detailed account 
of each process as it oceurs in the human species 
is followed by a deseription of the manner in 
which comparable activities are carried out by 
other members of the plant and animal kingdoms. 


sponse—is discussed. 
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The course of evolution is outlined, and the pre 
sumed causes of evolution are considered, with 
special emphasis on the genealogy of man and 
the position which the human race occupies in 
the entire history of life. In brief, the aim is to 
give the student a practical and interesting ae 
count of the manner in which he and his fellow 
members of the human species funetion, both 
physiologically and psychologically, and at the 
same time to set human life in perspective with 
the long history and vast extent of the plant and 
animal world. 

The survey in fine arts introduces the student 
to the conception of art as a record of man’s 
spiiit, an expression of the inner world of human 
Values, aspirations and convictions. The text 
book assigments give some knowledge of the 
tools and materials and processes which account 
for the character of artisti¢ expression in differ 
ent fields. They also give information about the 
characteristics common to all artistic expression. 
The elassroom work builds on this basis of fae 
tual knowledge, through discussion, analysis and 
evaluation of selected examples of the work of 
five major fields: architecture, literature, musie, 
painting and seulpture. The discussion method 
followed in this course deliberately sets out to 
develop the student’s perception, sensitive evalu 
ation and discriminating thinking. It is the 
aim of this course, through achieving an under 
standing of the permanent values erystallized in 
art, to contribute to the maturity, balance and 
enrichment of the student’s human development. 

Since these courses have grown out of the day 
staff 


discussions, we know that students ean assimilate 


by-day give-and-take of classroom and 


this wide range of subject matter. Survey 
courses can provide breadth as well as a sur 
prising degree of depth, and at the same time 
meet vital student needs at the college level. 
Experimentation and various statistical stud 
ies have been made to discover the strong and 


We hay e 


found, for example, that the repetition of high 


weak points in each survey course. 


school science in our surveys in physieal and 
biologieal seience is negligible. On tests that we 
have standardized we find students improving 
their scores from 100 to 600 per cent. by taking 
the courses. 

Survey courses are cultural, or a part of gen 
eral education for the majority of students. 
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About 30 per cent of our students coneentrate in 


the physical sciences in their upper-class pro 
grams. For 70 per cent. of a class, the survey in 


eal 


Rather than require 


this field may be the only phy science eourse 
they will take 


them to spend time in a course with laboratories 


in college. 


with a 
of the 


and eXpensive eome out 


equipment ar d 


knowledve ot one sr all division 


slight 


physical vive the! some conception 


sciences, Wwe 


of the » which is the realm of the physieal 


univer 


ciences. said for each of 


the survey courses in turn. 
are usually limited to from 


Sinee we believe in small 


es at Colgate University, this does not add 
to the instructional expense 

The survey courses do not attempt to take the 

the elen courses in the various 

The ele) 

survey 


partmental courses to be adapted and ajusted to 


entary 


departments lentary material that is 


included in each course allows the de- 
take advantage of it and thus get off to an ad 
vanced start and proceed faster in various see 
tions of the material. Survey courses satisfy 
some of the need for popular elementary courses 
that departments often offer as electives to non- 


major student The number ot these courses 


ean be decreased and thus avoid an increase in 
the reneral faculty load. 
In the ea Col 


members of the faculty 


rly days of survey courses at 


rate University, some 


about the values to be 
An evidence of the 


of the survey courses as they have been 


were very pessimistic 


obtained from such courses. 


Sueccess 


worked out is the eurrent enthusiasm of the 


faeulty for them. That the courses are attrae- 


tive to students is evidenced by the numbers 
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who choose to come to the university beeause of 
this important part of our program in genera 
education. 

When the Colgate University survey courses 
were organized, there were no text-books on th; 
market that satisfied our needs. The usual text 
books made departmental distinetions stand out 
too prominently and were not written from th; 
point of view of our aims and objectives. | 
the earliest stages we developed our own sy]la! 
and tried to use available general books ar 
texts. These syllabi soon grew into our ow: 


text-books, organized and written from. thy 


points of view and with the central themes di 


scribed above. The growing number of sury 


eourses- 


in all fields developed a demand for thi 
publication of these texts. This demand \ 

held off until we had satisfied ourselves that wi 
had arrived at something really satisfaetory for 
1938, the 


physieal science were 


survey texts for 


our situation. In 
and 
In 1940, the texts for the surveys 
in social seienee* and philosophy and religion 


biological science 


published. 
were published. These books are the outeome o! 
our experience in teaching the courses for a dee 
ade, during which one question has remained 
uppermost in our minds: How ean these courses 
and these books be made to yield the utmost 
possible value to the freshman student? Th 
suecess of these texts in our own courses and 
the reception they have had elsewhere indicate 
that Colgate University has completed an ex 
periment in eurriculum-revision that is a signifi 
eant step in the field of general education or 
the junior-college level. team @ Dizon 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE USE OF EYEGLASSES AMONG 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS! 

Tus study grew out of consideration of the 
question of whether or not physieal defects 
among children grow fewer as the children con- 
tinue in school through sueeessive years. In a 
very limited fashion it is an attempt to secure a 
factual answer. 

The particular defect in this ease is defective 

1 Assisted by F. F. Burgess, H. E. 
J. I. Roe and T. G. Rogers. 


Langford, 


vision requiring the use of eyeglasses. Forms 
were distributed to all the teachers of the public 


2D. R. Watson, ‘‘Survey Courses in Physical Sci 
ences: Their Status, Trends and Evaluations.’’ 
Univ. of Southern Calif., 1939; H. O. Hard and 
F. C. Jean, Science Ed., 22: 6: 294-299. 

8 Young and others, ‘‘The Human Organism and 
the World of Life.’’ 

Allen and others, ‘‘ Atoms, Rocks and Galaxies. 

4 Robinson and others, ‘‘Men, Groups and 
Community.’’ 

5 Bewkes and others, ‘‘Experience, Faith 
Reason. ’’ 


and 
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ol system in a typical American city of 60 


70 thousand population. From the data so 


btained analyses were possible to show the per- 
entage of pupils needing glasses in each grade, 
sex differences, and the proportion of those who 
ad been advised to get glasses but who had not 
mplied. 
TABLE I 


SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
EACH GRADE WHO ARE WEARING 


oF PUPILS IN 
GLASSES 


Number of Wearing glasses 
pupils 


Number Per cent 


“to 


Os 


5 OO SO 
SIKH DONN Kaitoel 


SS RES Ee i en | 


The most striking conclusion from Table I is 
the relatively consistent increase in the propor- 
tion of school children who wear glasses in sue- 
cessive grades. Evidently defective eyesight 
increases with school attendance. The two places 
where the uniformity of inerease is not main- 
tained, at grades V and VI and again at grades 
IX and X, may reflect irregularities due to inade- 
quate sampling, or the discrepaney may be due 
to other causes. One grade-V teacher reported 
that the boys who engaged in sports refused to 
get glasses when advised. 


Another possible 


cause may be the heightened consciousness of 


one’s personal appearance, whieh is a character- 


istic of early adolescence. Whatever the cause 

of the diserepancy, the trend toward an inerease 

in the need for glasses in sueeessive grades is 

evident. Also striking is the high proportion 
TABLE II 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 
WEAR GLASSES IN GRADES VII To XII 


Percentage wearing glasses 
Grade 
Boys 
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of pupils in grade XII who wear glasses—al 
most one quarter. 
That 


greater extent than boys is a facet that emerges 


girls wear glasses to a_ significantly 


indubitably from Table IT. Beyond that it does 


not seem safe to generalize with assurance, 
although the figures suggest that the proportion 
of boys wearing glasses may remain fairly eon 
stant through these grades and that the rise in 
ineidenee noted before may be due to inereasing 
defeetiveness in the girls. But here, too, it is 
seen that the figures for the girls are practically 


the same in grades VIII, IX and X. 
proportion of pupils in grades XI and XIT who 


The large 


wear glasses may possibly be due to dropping 


out of poor students when they reach legal 


school-leaving age. 
TABLE III 
SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN 
EacH GRADE WHO HAD BEEN ADVISED 10 WEAR 
GLASSES But Hap Nov SECURED THEM 


Advised but not 
Grade Number of secured 
es pupils 


Number Per cent 


Fewer of the older pupils are without glasses 
when they need them. The high point for this 
lack of attention to a physical defect seems to 
be in the early junior-high-school years. And, of 


TABLE Illa 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN EACH GRADE 
WHo HAve EYE DEFECTS REQUIRING GLASSES 


Grade Per cent. who need glasses 





Ds 4 


LOO general, about four will need 


pup! 1 
erlasses but not have them. 

It both pupils who wear lasses and those who 
need them bu not have them are grouped 


together and compared to the total number of 
pupils Ina grade, the proportion ot pupils with 
defective vision in each grade may be obtained. 


Thi Is n Table II 1a. 


These data confirm the deductions from Table 


round 


the consistent increase in successive grades, 


proportion of high-school students 


ne high 


whose eyes are detective and apparent dis- 


crepancies in the general trend at erades V and 


VI and grades IX and X. 
M. V. MARSHALL 


\RSHALL COLLEGE, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


BROWNELL, WILLIAM A., Roy A. Doty and 
LIAM C. REIN. ‘* Arithmetic in Grades I and 
I1’’—A Critical Summary of New and Previ- 

Reporter earch, Duke University Re 

earch Stu ducation, No. 6. Pp, xi+175. 


1941, $1.50. 


WIL- 


ously 


Duke Unis 


Veasurement of Intell 
gence of Infants and You Pp. 274. 
Illustrated. The Psychological Corporation, 520 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 1940. 
The examinations upon which this 
work has been based were part of a series of observa 
tions of children enrolled from birth for continuing 
and comprehensive study by the Department of Child 
Ilygiene of the Hlarvard School of Public Health. 
Phese examinations were carried out in order to add 
to existing knowledge as to the variability in the 
pattern of mental growth as encountered among in- 
dividuals and as revealed by these tests It was ex 
pected that such tests might to the 
influence of environmental and health upon 
the growth 


feu, P I The 
nq Childr 


n> () 
$3.00. 


psychometric 


give evidence as 


factors 
progress ntal 
D mocracy’s High School 
Living and Learning in the 

School f Teachers College (High School Divi- 
Pp. 90. Illustrated. Bureau of Publi- 
leachers College, Columbia University. 


-The 
Lincoln 


De LIMA, AGNES. 
Story of 


S10on ) 
eat 


1941. 


IONS, 
The 
$24. 


Hopeges, JOHN C, 
English. 


$1 or 
ba} » 


Harbrace Handbook of 
Pp. XXv Harcourt, Brace. 1941. 
rection of student themes as well 
in class 


A Book of Legends (The Dis- 
Pp. x +354. Illustrated. Har- 
eourt, Brace. 1941. $1.20. 

Legends from ancient Greece and Egypt, from India, 
China, Ireland, from the Anglo-Saxon, the French, 
and American Indians—well adapted for 7th, Sth 
and 9th grade classes 


A guide to the cor 

as a text for use 
INGALLS, JEREMY. 

covery Series 


JANZEN, CORNELIUS C., and ORLANDO W. STEPHEN- 
SON. Everyday Economics (revised). Pp. x+ 
519 + ix. Illustrated. Silver Burdett. 1941. 


$1.88. 
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The style, organization and emphasis upon econo), 
forces which influence our daily living make this 
volume easy for the student to use and to understand 
how economics can help him achieve a_ sucecessfy)] 
life Consumer economics has been emphasized nj 
considerable given to such significant topics 
as installment buying, deposit insurance, budgeting 
housing and social security. Case studies are in 
cluded which set forth in concrete terms many sr. 
cific problems which students may have to face r 

most as soon as they leave school. The projects 
and activities suggested are planned to help the si 

dent develop techniques of study and research and 
to clarify his own thinking. 


LEARNED, W. S. The Graduate Record Examina 

tion—A Memorandum on the General Character 
and Purpose of the Examination Including a 
Summary of Initial Studies of Its Validity. Pp. 
39. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advanc 
ment of Teaching. 1941. 
A project begun in 1957 under the sponsorship of 
the graduate schools of Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and Columbia universities, in collaboration with the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing, with funds provided by the Carnegie Corpora 
tion of New York. Contains a short description of 
the nature and purpose of the project and reviews the 
main findings of studies dealing with the results thus 
far obtained from the general or so-called “profil: 

It is planned to supplement these studies as 

soon as possible by further data, particularly con 

cerning the advanced tests. 


space 


tests. 


MACDONALD, 
Study of 
xvii + 309. 
$2.50. 
Containing ‘a ‘course of study’ and 
teaching suggestions,” this volume ‘‘will help teach 
ers and administrators generally to bring about prae 
tical improvements in the school program.” Harold 
Rugg, in the Introduction, pays Miss MacDonald a 
glowing tribute for this noteworthy work in the 
field of art. 


ROSABELL. Art as Education—The 
Art in the Secondary Schools. Pp. 
Illustrated. Henry Holt. 1941. 


remarkable 


MERSAND, JOSEPH. The American Drama, 19380 
1940—Essays on Plays and Playwrights. Pp. 


184. The Modern Chapbooks. 1941. $2.00. 


- —— The Play’s the Thing—Enjoying 

the Plays of Today. Pp. 101. The Modern 
Chapbooks, 284 Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. 1941. $2.00. 
A work on the appreciation and the enjoyment of 
our contemporary drama that will interest the stu 
dent in high school, the college student who wishes 
a more critical evaluation of our playwrights than 
can be given in our daily criticisms, the club woman 
who wishes to prepare programs for discussion, the 
layman who wants to know what there is to the art 
of playgoing and the devotee of the theatre who 
welcomes a critical point of view about our plays 
and playwrights. 

Shall the Youth of the Inland Northwest Have a 
Fair Opportunity to Train for Leadership in a 
Democracy—A Study of Higher Edueation in 
a Vast Neglected Section of the United States. 
Pp. 33. Billings (Mont.) Polytechnic Institute. 


THOMAS, CHARLES SWAIN, 
and NELLE GLOVER ENSWEILER. 
Junior Americans (Thought and Expression 
Series). Book I, pp. viii+ 344. $1.08. Book 
II, pp. x+403. $1.12. Both are illustrated. 
Longmans-Green. 1941. 

Life experiences interestingly applied to the study 
of learning English composition. 


ADELINE PAINE 
English for 


MYRA 


Twentieth Yearbook, The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Pp. 171. Published by the 
association. 1941. $1.00. 
Copies may be obtained from 
president, State Normal School, 
and secretary of the association. 


Charles W. 


Hunt, 
Oneonta (N. Y.), 





